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David  Hearst  in  Moscow  warns  Boris  Yeltsin  to.  watch  his  back  after  the  election 


Beware 
the  might 
of  the 
General 


BORIS  YELTSIN  in  all  proba- 
bility will  be  declared  the  win- 
ner of  the  second  round  of 
presidential  elections  this  week. 
The  number  of  eligible  voters  In 
Russia  is  growing,  a strange 
phenomenon  in  a country  where 
the  mortality  exceeds  the  birth  rate. 
The  latest  estimate  by  an  officially 
i sponsored  poll  was  108  million  vot- 
ers, 4 million  more  than  in  Decem- 
ber. Yelt9in  will  muster  the  right 
amount  of  votes,  even  if  it  is  from 
(lend  souls. 

But  there  are  some  long  faces  in 
the  Kremlin.  Having  thrown  every- 
thing into  his  campaign  — the  fear 
of  the  Gulag,  pop  groups,  untold  bU- 
’ (ions  of  roubles,  and  campaign  visits 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent — the  birthday  boy  himself 
went  missing,  three  days  before  the 
big  event 

Yeltsin  disappeared  from  public 
sight,  cancelling  his  second  officiaL 
engagement  In  as  many  days,  claim- 
ing to  be  recovering  from  a sore 
throat.  Even  a television  appearance 
on  Monday  failed  to  stem  rumours 
about  his  health.  Meanwhile  his  two 
main  opponents,  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
the  communist  leader,  and  Grigori 
• Yavlinsky,  leader  of  the  liberal  block 
Yabloko,  are  also  low-key  in  their 
pronouncements.  They  too  have  re- 
mained In  Moscow. 

The  only  person  who  is  in  full 
voice  is  General  Alexander  Lebed. 
Lebed  lias  been  very  active  since  he 
was  turned  by  11  million  votes  from 
being  a humble  two-star  reserve 
general  into  a presidential  security 
adviser.  On  his  first  day  at  work,  he 
got  rid  of  defence  minister,  General 
Pavel  Grachev,  on  the  third  day, 
Yeltsin’s  trusted  bodyguard  General 
i\lexander  Korzhakov,  his  security 
chief  General  Mikhail  Barsukov  and 
the  deputy  prime  minister  • Oleg. ; 
Soskovyets,  and,  on,  the  eighth,  day, 
another  seven  generals.,  . ...... 
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Together  we’ll  win*  , 
them  to  vote  for  him 


Muacovites  pass  a Yeltsin  billboard  urging 
PHOTOGRAPH  BOWS  YURCHENKO 


On  his  12th  day,  Lebed  suggested 
Russia  needed  to  restore  the  post  of 
vice-president,  which  should  go  to 
someone  with  “strong,  authorita- 
tively allocated  constitutional  pow- 
ers’. No  prizes  for  guessing  who 
this  should  be. 

Yeltsin  has  two  problems.  The 
first  Is  how  to  emerge  from  this 
election  with  a mandate  dear  enough 
to  be  able  to  crush  the  communist 
opposition,  or  at  least  help  it  to  rattle 
itself  to  bite.  Zyuganov’s  strongest 
argument  for  a coalition  govern- 
raept  after  an  election  which  he 
ldses  1b  that  no  president  can  rule  a 
Russia  which  has  been  so  clearly 
and  geographically  polarised  by  the 
vote,  and  by  economic  reforms. 

: The  free  market  has  arrived,  but 
ip  patches.  Around  Moscow  where 
; construction  Is  .booming,  the  streets 
i afe  lit  up  once  again  by, the  coloured  . . 


signs  of  new  shops;  there  are  small 
towns  and  villages  where  little  has 
changed.  Foreign  investment  in 
Russia  is  $2.8  billion  — half  that  of 
Hungary,  and  a 12th  of  that  in 
China.  The  state  debt  on  unpaid 
wages  ,and  salaries  has  this  year 
grown  from  18  to  23  trillion  roubles, 
and  the  budget  deficit  is  9.6  per  cent 
ofGNP. 

Few  are  paying  their  taxeB.  As  the 
economics  minister  Yevgeny  Yasin, 
said  ruefully;  “We  would  have  just 
about  squeezed  through  this  year,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  elections." 
Russia’s  factories  desperately  need  . 
to  start  working  again,  but  the  state 
is  virtually  bankrupt 

The  first  round  of  the  vote 
showed  this  polarisation  graphi- 
cally, Them  were  25  regions  where 
Yeltsin  got  robre  votes1  than  the 
. ; , continued  on  page  3 


Arizona  militia  group  arrested  in  ‘bomb  plot’ 


TWELVE  members  of  an  anti-  Afca  news  conference  fo , 

I government  group  that  called  Washington,  the  lj$  pttorpey  , 

itself  the  “Viper  Militia"  were  ar-  . general,  Janet  Reno,  said  the 
rested  this  Week  and  charged  men  plotted  jo  use  explophjes  fo 

with  plotting  for  more  than  faro  ' destroy  httiWings  houptog  the 

years  to  blow  tip  government  , 1 Uuwmu1 


from  PhpQttlX'  • -t-.-.-i.-’-.  ■■  r..-- 

Members  of  the  Arizona  group  i me  Immigration  jmd  Natuftu- 
held  training  exercises  inthe 1 faation  Sendee,  ; 

desert  in  which  they  made  and  y Servfce,  the  ?hpm^  . o.r. 
detonated  aramoniuro  nitrate  ; Department  and  the  Arizona  , 

bombs  and  rockets,  according  to 

the  indictment  In  Phoenix.  Anti^avernmenfparamiUtary 


groups  gained  widespread  atten- , 
.tlon  In  toe  Unifed  States  follow  ,; 

. fog  the  deadly  bombing  of,  a ,, 
federal o^foa.bupding In  ., , . , , .. 
, QkfohomqChy  fo#  year.  The  de;, , 
.fondants  in  tbat  bpmblng  are  for- 
merArmycpIleagues  who  haye,  . 
been  linked  fo  mftfoa  groups,  t 

Ammonium, jtitrate  was  used . : 
■fofofO^dj^nib.hut 
, tbejqs  wsS.tJoTna)  cation,  of  any . 

■ connect! dn  between  tifot  bomb-  ,• 
fog aifld^ie jforfonna  flap*..-.  = , 

. - Auxhorities  made  tiie arrests  ... . 


Karadzic  thumbs 
his  nose  at  West 


Julian  Borger  In  Pale 

THE  SERB  Democratic  Party 
(SDS),  which  controls  the 
Serb-held  half  of  Bosnia,  was 
huddled  behind  closed  doors  an 
Monday  picking  candidates  for  Sep 
tember's  elections.  The  head  of  the 
selection  committee  — appointed 
unanimously  last  week  — was 
Radovan  Karadzic. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  demon- 
stration of  how  the  international 
community’s  failure  to  lever  the 
Bosnian  Serb  leader  out  of  power  is 
casting  a shadow  over  the  prospects 
for  long-term  peace  in  the  Balkans. 

A source  in  the  Serb  stronghold 
of  Pale  said  Mr  Karadzic  would  use 
tiie  vetting  procedure  to  filter  out 
moderates,  concentrated  in  the 
western  city  of  Banja  Luka. 

“Up  to  now,  you've  been  hearing 
different  tilings  from  Pale  and  Banja 
Luka  — the  new  parly  lists  will 
bring  things  more  into  line,"  the 
Bource  said  on  condition  of  anon- 
ymity, wliich  is  the  only  way  Bos- 
nian Serb  dissidents  talk  these  day9. 

A brief  flowering  of  independent 
thinking  in  Banja  Luka  in  May  has 
since  been  stifled;  now  only  hard- 
line separatists  are  likely  to  find  a 
place  on  the  party  lists.  And  given 
the  SDS  dominance  of  Bosnian  Serb 
politics,  elections  are  increasingly 
likely  to  deepen  Bosnia's  partition. 

Claims  over  the  weekend  by  the 
international  community's  represen- 
tative, Carl  BUdt,  that  Mr  Karadzic 
had  stepped  down  were  exposed  as 
nonsense  by  the  Serb  separatist's 
open  display  of  power.  Mr 
Karadzic's  deputy,  Biff  ana  Plavsic, 
said  he  had  only  delegated  his  func- 
tions to  her  temporarily  to  concen- 
trate on  the  elections. 

Mr  Karadzic  offered  further  em- 
barrassment to  Mr  Blldt  on  Monday 
by  appearing  on  television  to  casti- 
gate his  enemies.  "The  international 
community  is  pressuring  me  not 
only  to  resign  but  not  to  engage  in 
party  business,"  Mr  Karadzic  said  in 
a taped  broadcast  of  remarks  he 
rrtade  to  the  SDS  executive  commit- 
tee. Their  opponent  therefore  is 
not  Radovan  Karadzic,  their  oppo- 
nent Is  tiie  Serb  Democratic  Party. 
Their  opponent  is  the  Serb  people." 


op  Monday,  cordoning  off  a half- 
block area  In  th  e working-  class 
, suburb  of  Peoria  where  two  men 
charged  In  the  indictment, 
Randy  Lynne  Nelson  and  Dean 
;Car]  Pleasant,  shared  a house. 

, ; A next-door  neighbor,  Dennis 
, Dennison,  said  tiie  two  had  ex- 
i pressed  anger  at  the  govern- 
ment’s handling  of  the  standoffs 
near  Waco,  Texas,  and  at  Ruby 
Ridge,  Idaho,  butsald  he 
wouldn’t  describe  them  da  anti 


Mr  Karadzic’s  flexing  of  political 
muscle  has  also  exposed  Nate’s  lim- 
itations. The  N&to-led  peacekeeping 
force,  I-For,  said  last  month  it  had 
increased  ita  patrols  In  Pale  to 
cramp  Mr  Karadzic's  style. 

In  theory,  I-For  troops  have  the 
authority  to  arrest  war  criminals 
such  aB  Mr  Karadzic  if  they  meet 
them  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
duties.  But  there  was  little  sign  of 
I-For  in  the  village  on  Monday,  and 
recent  press  surveys  have  found 
that  few  of  the  GO.OOO-alrong  force 
would  recognise  the  Serb  leader  if 
he  shook  them  by  the  hand. 

Officials  in  Mr  Bildfs  office  main- 
tained that  his  diplomacy  had  sown 
confusion  In  Bosnian  Serb  ranks, 
but  on  Monday  it  was  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  international  community 
that  looked  in  disarray. 

Mr  Blklt’s  deputy.  Michael  Steiner, 
issued  a challenge  to  his  own  puta- 
tive employers,  the  major  powers,  to 
make  good  a threat  of  sanctions 
made  at  the  G7  summit  last  week. 

He  conceded  that  Mr  Bildt  had 
the  power  to  trigger  sanctions  on 
his  own  — and  that  he  was  due  to 
consider  his  next  move  on  return- 
ing to  Sarajevo  from  Stockholm  this 
week  — but  insisted  that  “whatever 
is  done  has  the  full  support  of  the 
international  community". 

. His  remarks  recalled  the  days  of 
the  United  Nations’  mission  In 
Bosnia  (Unprofor)  from  1992-95, 
which  was  reduced  by  timidity  and 
lack  of  international  consensus  to 
near-paralysls  in  its  dealings  with 
the  SerbB.  'There  is  a danger  of 
going  through  'Unprofar-isation1 
again,"  said  a veteran  UN  aid  offi- 
cial. "After  all,  it’s  more  or  less  the 
same  governments  Involved." 

Mostiir  election,  page  3 
Comment,  page  12 


Saudi  blast  kills  3 

US  servicemen 

FBI  man  paints  6 

White  House  black 

Crime  reporter  1 1 

shot  dead  In  Dublin 

07  nations  ‘fall  ■ 13 

the  world’s  poor* 


, the  rest  of  us,  they  get  frustrated 
, about  legislation  that  restricts 
guhurie,” -he  said. ^-AP 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Labour  brains  need 
to  show  their  brawn 


“replacing  capitalism",  even  if  this 
does  lead  to  our  being  denounced 
as  "palaeolithic  sectarian  survivals'’, 
Chris  Harmon. 

London 


Eric  hobsbawm  is  right  to 

urge  intellectuals  to  take  part 
in  the  development  of  principles  and 
policies  for  a future  Ubour  govern- 
ment (If  the  truth  be  told,  June  30). 
He  is  mistaken,  however,  in  sug- 
gesting Hint  there  is  “a  wide  gap" 
separating  the  Labour  party  from 
"intellectuals  of  the  left".  The  over- 
whelming response  to  the  setting 
up  of  Nexus,  n network  of  intellectu- 
als of  the  centre-left,  has  demon- 
strated liow  keen  many  academics 
i Hid  policy  exports  are  to  contribute 
lit  the  i -merging  agenda  of  New 
labour. 

Hohslmwm  reprimands  Hie 
L'llmur  parly  for  being  concerned 
more  about  its  electoral  chances 
(him  its  intellectual  foundations.  But 
tlu*  intellectual  moorings  of  the 
centre-left  are  themselves  in  need  of 
clarification  and  defence.  It  is  unac- 
ceptable fur  intellectuals  to  sit  back 
and  wail  for  Hie  parly  l«  stumble 
upun  policies  that  they  may  or  may  1 
not  endorse.  UalhiT.  we  must  try  to 
t -uiulate  the  alliance  between  intel- 
lectuals ;iml  policy-makers  that 
proved  so  successful  for  the  New 
High!  from  the  mill- lift  hi  onwards. 
Whether  or  nut  a Ldnmr  govern- 
ment succeeds  largely  depends 
upon  Hie  extent  to  which  intellectu- 
als iKirUcipale  In  shaping  the  values 
and  policies  that  define  it. 

Stewart  Wood. 

St  John's  College . Oxford 

I AGREE  with  Kric  Hobsbawm  that 
I "there  is  a role  fur  tion-elvcted  anil 
disavnwable,  if  troublesome.  labour 
intellectuals'*.  The  problem  is  that  In 
New  labour  these  intellectuals  find 
themselves  deprived  of  a suitable 
forum  on  which  to  wage  their  debate. 
Time  was  when  Labour  had  its  in- 


house  organ  which  kept  members 
up  to  date  and  gave  them  a forum 
on  which  to  debate  issues  (Labour 
Weekly);  a magazine  aimed  at  in- 
depth  analysis  and  debate  (New  So- 
cialist) and  an  organ  enabling  the 
younger  members  to  exchange 
news  and  views  (labour  Youth).  All 
three  have  been  closed  down  by  the 
party  bureaucracy  to  be  replaced  by 
the  bland  leadership  fanzine  called 
labour  Parly  News.  Tills  has  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  intellectual 
quality  of  debate  within  the  party. 

llie  party  leadership  must  realise 
that  informed  political  debate  is  nei- 
ther tin  optional  extra  nor  the  har- 
binger of  disunity.  It  lias  everything 
to  gain  from  enabling  such  a debate, 
mid  providing  the  means  of  commu- 
nication which  will  enable  it  to 
reach  the  widest  possible  audience. 
Walter  Cairns. 

Manchester 


“THANKS  to  Eric  Hobsbawm  for 
I such  a cogent  article  on  the 
dilemma  that  so  many  of  us  on  the 
left  face  in  responding  to  the  grind- 
ing Inevitability  of  New  Labour.  It 
helps  to  restore  a sense  of  purpose 
and  self-esteem. 

Paul  Roberts, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyn  e 


UN's  man  of 
the  moment 

A N INTRIGUING  connection  can 
/~\be  made  between  the  recent 


ARE  there  two  Erie  llobsbawms? 

One  argues  in  your  psigi-s  that 
"left  intellectuals"  who  tin  rmt  want 
to  be  "palncolilhic  sectarian  sur- 
vivals" must  accept  Hie  basic  con- 
tours of  the  “ncu -re  vNiu  nisi" 
policies  pursued  by  Tuny  Blair,  aim- 
ing "to  regulate  and  socialise  the 
wealth-creating  . . . dynamism  of 
capitalism,  nut  replace  it". 

'11  io  ul her  published  The  Age  Of 
Extremes  just  two  years  ago.  which 
ended  by  highlighting  how  old  at- 
tempts tn  regulate  the  system  did 
not  work  any  inure  and  insisting 
that  we  face  an  ever  more  chaotic 
and  violent  world  in  which  liberal 
democratic  nostrums  are  likely  to 
pruve  futile. 

Ik  is  a conclusion  that  gels  die 
wholehearted  support  of  those  of  us 
who  sec  the  only  hope  as  through 
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A\be  made  between  the  recent 
news  reports  concerning  the  United 
Nations  stnndoff  involving  its 
weapons  inspectors  in  Iraq  and  the 
debate  over  selecting  the  next  UN 
secretary-general. 

While  Boutros-Ghali  has  been 
one  of  the  UN’s  most  articulate 
spokes|iersons  over  its  50-year  his- 
tory, the  current  secretary-general 
will  Ijlt  remembered  as  one  of  its 
least  effective  mid  most  magnified 
leaders.  As  a result  of  this  iiercep- 
tion.  the  world  conmmnity's  ap- 
prnisal  of  his  efforts  to  address  the 
UN's  various  crises  is  by  and  large 
ncgnlive. 

None  the  less,  the  UN  has  not 
been  without  its  successes.  The  re- 
ports from  Baghdad  highlight  one 
person  chiefly  responsible  for  a re- 
cent triumph  of  UN  diplomacy:  the 
chairman  of  the  UN  Special  Commisr 
sinn  for  Iraq,  Sweden's  Rolf  Ekeus. 

Given  the  acrimonious  debate 
over  the  re-appointment  of  Boutros- 
Ghali  — - ■ as  well  as  the  handful  of 
proposed  successors  whose  support 
seems  based  on  narrowly  defined 
geographic  and  geader-based  con-  ! 
siderations  — perhaps  it  is  time  the 
UN  membership  considers  a person 
uniquely  qualified  to  address  the  or- 
ganisation’s crises.  Many  share  the 
view  that  reforming  the  UN  will  not 
be  accomplished  without  the  leader- 
ship of  a reform-minded  insider. 
Certainly  the  UN’s  fiscal  crisis  will 
not  be  resolved  without  a secretary- 
general  largely  supported  by  the  US 
delegation.  But  ultimately  the  UN 
needs  a tough-minded  diplomat  un- 
afraid to  face  down  the  organisa- 
tion's problems  and  critics.  The 
world  community  deserves  a strong 
leader  at  the  UN. 

The  courage  Ekeus  displays  as 
he  stands  “toe  to  toe"  with  the  Iraqi 
regime  strikes  the  right  chord  ns  we 
debate  the  future  of  the  UN’s  leader- 
ship. 

Rex  P Stoner. 

. Amman,  Jordan 

Casualties  in  the 
football  wars 


A S A British  citizen  resident  in 
/i Germany  for  five  years,  and 
quite  used  to  German  incomprehen- 
sion as  to  British  concerns  on  the 
futon*  of  the  European  Union,  it  is 
increasingly  clear  to  me  that  Ger- 
man opinion  links  the  mindless  stu- 
pidity of  the  British  tabloids,  or 
football  hooligans,  and  British  oppo- 
sition to  European  federalism  In  one 
package  (Mirror  back  on  warpath, 
June  30).  Similarly,  English  people 
tend  to  equate  Scottish  demands  for 
greater  independence  with  Scots  eu- 
phoria when  England  lose  a football 
match.  It  is  a pity  when  sensible  dis- 


cussion is  made  impossible  by 
tabloid  dementia. 

Robert  Chambers. 

Frankfurt,  Germany 

THIS  distasteful  xenophobia  is 
not  confined  to  reporting  of 
football.  There  is  no  pretence  of  bal- 
ance in  much  of  what  is  written  on 
matters  of  national  importance  con- 
cerning the  EU  on  financial,  politi- 
cal or  policy  matters.  It  runs  counter 
to  the  national  interest,  having  im- 
plications for  law  and  order,  interna- 
tional business,  and  the  standing  of 
tills  nation’s  institutions  in  the  eyes 
of  the  international  community. 

Ask  any  anglophile  what  he/she 
admires  about  the  British:  love  of 
fair  play,  honesty,  tolerance,  love  of 
learning.  How  hollow  this  will  seem 
to  any  foreigner  reading  our  tabloid 
press. 

Alan  M Smith, 

Stockport 


THE  Football  Supporters'  Associ- 
ation, formed  in  1985  after  the 


/ ation,  formed  in  1985  after  the 
events  of  Heysel,  lias  worked  tire- 
lessly towards  the  aim  of  friendship 
through  football,  and  in  the  fight 
against  racism  and  hooliganism  in 
tlie  game.  We  have  successfully  run 
"football  embassies’’  in  each  of  the 
host  cities  of  Euro  96.  The  type  of 
reporting  seen  recently  could,  in 
one  headline,  destroy  the  work  of  1 1 
years,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Hie  majority  of  football  supporters 
deplore  mindless  sensationalism. 
Barbara  A Biggs, 

Football  Supporters' Association, 
Wrexham.  Wales 
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Briefly  

A LEX  BRUMMER  writes  (There 
f\  is  life  after  downsizing,  June  2) 
that  Hie  experience  of  the  1990s  sug- 
gests that  economies  such  as  Britain 
and  the  US,  where  companies  have 
ruthlessly  pursued  downsizing,  have 
increased  their  competitiveness.  Oil 
another  page  of  the  same  issue  is  a 
report  that  the  UK  was  in  11th  place 
in  tlie  global  competitiveness  league 
seven  years  ago,  15th  last  year  and 
19th  this  year.  Putting  the  economy, 
in  this  way,  in  the  same  bracket  as 
that  of  the  US,  is  something  one 
could  expect  from  those  in  the  UK 
who  live  in  a distorting  nostalgia  for 
long-gone  imperial  greatness.  And 
there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  them. 
Hayden  Roberts, 

Vancouver.  Canada 

THE  DECLINE  in  alcohol  con- 
sumption detailed  in  Jonathan 
Freedland's  report  (Battle  of  bottle- 
breaks  out.  June  9)  misses  one  criti- 
cal point.  The  US  is  a nation  of  peo- 
ple who  love  few  things  more  than 
i driving  their  cars.  As  courts  become 
less  tolerant  of  claims  of  innocence 
i by  reason  of  drunkenness,  |>eople 
i who  drive  and  don’t  wish  to  lose 
? that  right  have  been  forced  to 
f change  their  ways, 
l Steve  Becker. 

1 Spokane,  Washington,  USA 


DO  THE  tabloids  not  realise  that 
attacks  such  as  that  in  tlie  Daily 
Mirror  are  more  likely  to  unite  the 
German  players  than  demoralise 
them?  Witness  the  England  perfor- 
mances following  the  barracking 
the  team  received  from  certain 
quarters  of  the  British  media. 

Gary  Rudland, 

Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands 

Concern 
about  tourism 

CATHERINE  BENNETT  was  so 
incensed  when  she  wrote  about 
tourism  (Why  tlie  right  people 
choose  to  stay  at  home,  June  23) 
that  she  forgot  to  state  plainly  the 
three  beliefs  implicit  in  her  piece: 

1)  Tourists  must  shun  countries 
that  breach  accepted  norms  of 
democracy,  human  rights  and 
civilised  labour  practice.  2)  Travel 
agents,  and  guidebook  arid  radio 
producers,  who  suggest  otherwise 
are  opinionated  and  low.  3)  Intrepid 
middle-class  tourists  are  boastful 
and  callous. 

Perhaps  Ms  Bennett  has  cogeut 
arguments  to  back  these  beliefs. 
But  I wonder  whatever  they  could 
be.  One  trouble  with  1)  is  that  it 
rules  out  so  much  of  the  world.  An- 
other is  that  it  will  exert  no  eco- 
nomic effect  and  apply  no  political 
pressure,  unless  it  is  widely  obeyed. 
This  is  unlikely,  especially  with 
scores  of  potential  countries  to  boy- 
cott. While  one  group  of  stay-at- 
homes  rallies  opposition  to  forced 
labour  in  Burma,  another  will  prefer 
■ to  concentrate  on  genital  mutilation 
‘ in  Togo,  or  child  abuse  in  Wales. 

. As  for  2)  and  3),  I expect  those 
■ concerned  will  be  open  and  high- 
r minded,  modest,  and  kind  enough 
- to  ignore  a few  hasty  words. 

I Brian  McLean,  ■ ■ 

► ' Budapest,  Hungary 


THE  MOVE  by  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  offer  free 
public  transport  on  days  when  pollu- 
tion reaches  danger  levels  (Free 
ride  to  beat  pollution,  June  23)  is 
one  that  many  large  cities  may  soon 
have  to  copy.  Reported  to  be  uncer- 
tain how  to  finance  the  offer,  the 
government  could  surely  solve  the 
problem  if  it  progressively  in- 
creased the  tax  on  petrol,  thereby 
discouraging  the  primary  source  of 
the  pollution,  and  used  the  income 
to  subsidise  public  transport  until  it 
achieved  the  desired  outcome. 

Ken  Johnson, 

Mount  Pleasant.  Western  Attsiralia 

I T W45  good  to  see  your  criticism 
/ of  the  Jack  Straw  curfew  as 
“merely  a trendy  idea  picked  up  off 
the  peg  from  the  US"  (Labour’s  cur- 
few on  common  sense,  June  9).  It 
would  be  just  as  good  to  see  criti- 
cism of  the  hundreds  of  stupid  and 
trendy  ideas,  in  politics,  business, 
social  work  and  language,  picked  up 
off  the  peg  from  the  US  and  adopted 
blindly  by  Britain. 

John  Orford. 

Balingasag,  Misamis  Oriental, 
Piiilippines 

«l  A/ITN  whom  shou,d  JohT 
V V Major  deal?"  you  ask,  “With 
Gerry  Adams?"  Yes  of  course,  with 
whom  else?  You  don't  make  peace  I 
by  talking  to  your  friends;  you  must 
be  willing  to  talk  with  your  enemies. 
Clifford  Story, 

West  Ryde,  NSW,  Australia 
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TnBrie^^  | 

| OCAL  authorities  cannot  l _ 

L withdraw  community  care  N 

aervicea  from  the  elderly  and  - 

disabled  because  of  cash  short- 
ages, the  Court  of  Appeal  ruled. 

The  landmark  ruling  overturns  a 
High  Court  decision  inthe  most  j 
. Important  case  yet  on  the  right  of 

disabled  people  to  services  In  ^ 

the  community.  ( 

m REPORT  on  Judicial 
M appointments  In  England 
and  Wales  by  a Commons  select 
committee  shows  that .four out  of 

five  judges  went  to  both  public 

Is  subjected  to 

colleagues  when  they  become 

| detectives. 

Assist 

I aion  to  advise  a doctorwhocore 

! tractedHIVfroman^dlei^ry 

in  Africa  three  yearn  ago,  to  con 

tinue  working  while  keeping  his 
condition  a secret. 


Row  over  Blair’s  dl 


An  anonymous  b»ta»jo  ^ 
Kos  five  years  ago.  I 

SEVEN  people  were  arrested  Q 

^LvSJds  by  police  ^ | 
■ociftl  workers  ai 

(child  sex  ring  beUevedtohave  Oi 

been  operating  in  Cornwall.  1 



THE  Home  Secretary’s  pow-  1 ® 

Ters  to  deride  how longprto  \ 

srsSS.; 

gasaasyl- 

, reform  group  Justice  declared.  I 

TffSlrt 

w war.  The  number  of  such  I 

S^t^hes  has  risenrn^ 

than  sixfold slncefliepww™ 

riven  to  police  in  the  1984  Police 
and  Criminal  Evidence  Act 

iasssg Essr 

political  asylum  in  June  tot 

vassssssss. 

The  national  firearms 

amnestylntroducedater^ 
Dunblane  mastocre  yielded  lew 

than  a third  of  the  weapons  ■ 
“mdeaihMttitheHanWrftn1 
tragedy  in  1088.  , ( _ 

Tf»HE  veterdft  entertainer^ 

I Alfred  Marks  has  died  of 

lung  cancer  ajfed  7.5.  ••  • • _v_ 


B 

Michael  White a ci 

I THE  Labour  leadership’s  deci-  1 the 
sion  to  submit  its  plans  for  Par 
Welsh  and  Scottish  assem-  J 
to  twin  referendums  of  the  vot-  na 
ist  week  convulsed  the  ranks  of 
>ur  MPs  at  Westnunaterand  d 
Lght  both  anger  and  scorn  down  pai 
*ny  Blair's  head  from  his  pohti- 

ToTubour  MFi  and  aojna  E< 
benchers  were : caught tnappta*  g 

he  news  and  voiced  ai^er  at  th  1 

c of  consultation.  Anti-devolution  Pi 
>g  gome  convinced  that  the  con-  1 
lion  may  kill  off  devolution,  a 
re  notably  happier  than  support-  h 

The  plan  for  parallel  referendums 
Scotland  and  Wales  before  legis-  I 
itn  Is  enacted  in  1997-98  -- un-  ! 
ce  Labour's  abortive  referendums  I i 
1979  _ is  officially  Intended  to 
^trench”  the  two  assemblies  from 
ie  threat  of  abolition  by  a subse- 

Within 

te  montlTof  a general  election 

. c!nce  Scottish  voters  will  also  1 
je  asked  if  they  want  the  Edinburgh  1 
i9wmbiy  to  enjoy  tax-raiaing  pow-  I 

STTome  Ubour  strategists  must 
be  hoping  that  they  will  say  No. 
That  would  relieve  a Blair  govern-  I 

SThaving  to  ^iwto  wha 
Tory  ministers  have  dubbed  the 
'Wan  tax"  — a Potent  campa.gP 

i,Tin“e  hands  of  .he  Sen..,* 

Secretary,  Michael  Forsyth. 

Ust  week  Mr  Forsyth  declared 
"Ubour  s devolution  policy  is  now  a 
They  are  making  it  up  as 

they  go  along.  


But  at  the  weekend  Mr  Blair  woo 
a crucial  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  executive  of  the  Scottish  Ubour 

stormy  three-hour  sesston  fir 

nally  passed  by  20  votes  to  four  a 
■ .1 „.nnnrrincr  mOVeS  tO 


nally  passed  uy  ^ vuu*  - — - H v 
resolution  supporting  ntwei  to  |U 
"democratically  anchorthe  ^otosh  Pj 
parliament  by  a specie  positive  |. 

, Vote  by  the  Scottish  people  • 1 

The  Ubour  leader  was  at  (he  I 

Edinburgh  meeting  for  more  than  I 
two  hours,  following  a day  spent  try  1 1 

togtodefosetheuglyrowwitiunfos  1 

oitv  by  turning  his  promise  of  ref  j 
erendums  to  the  people  of  Scotland 

and  Wales  into  a symbol  of  the  fr  us  l 

he  seeks  to  build  with  voters  before 

the^rifor°5ie  prwlevolution  Ubour 

M^for  DundePe, John McAlHon  re- 
signed  from  Mr  BlaiPs  rent  bench 
in^rotest  at  the  party  leaderships 
tactical  shift  In  favour  of  a 
referendum  on  Its  proposed  assem-  | 

>■  “sssssssL-aj 

n Tad  dso  q^ta  sy  mbolk^posl  m 

^ 1 chair  o.  the  SccU  Cons.i,u„onaI 
Ih  CT  Mlnburgh  Universe.  Mr 

-to  make  devolution  a reality  nnd  dr- 

**  sh-oy3, he  scurrilous  and  dishoneal 

t campat  againal  U"  by  John 

Mtrrlrevenr',nSlated,l,evo,eon 

lWa  Ue  ^“^^S'CS'he 

P“  I ffiUtemtato  submit  for  populnr 


‘LJ-turn’ 


i r 1 flt 

Twin  reterendum^W 
In  Scotland  and  FT  I 

Wales  m 


^ Wales  i 

'DoyoutaSdta  iBfY«*Ql 

■Do  you  back  a Scottish  {^Ya>  Q No  Wetefi  ABwmWy?  153  Y*  ^ 

fWv^n  No 


■ShoJdfthave  , (0'y**D  No 


devolution.  Promises  HwW 


Ol20mamb«s 

O Equ^numbef  ol  men  and  worn0" 
o Lm^n^lnfl  powwa  over  ®<k,^®Son, 

aaisHisstt*. 

of  bora  y 

England  ,-^nnai  chambers. 


IjWohhX/  \ 4 
4 Assembly  w 

5|  «B0mamb«a  ■ 

*1  etectedundef  ■ 
■ I (omi  ol  PR 

I ©Can  only  pass 
| secondary  laBidation 
I {introduction  of  now 


" ondfuncllong  owering^-- 
irvdualry.  economic  devatopmont, 
mVXt,  local  flo^onwnU^ng. 
health  and  environ  mortal  services 
i o Welsh  Secreiaiy  must 
I assembly  over  Wesimkwtw  s 

I legislative  progratrimB 


aooroval  — will  not  be  voted  down 
because  of  “tartnn  tax”  jibes  from 

MrMr,IMcAilion  and  his  allies  fear 
Jem  are  being  sent  a clean ..gnal 
to  vote  No  to  taxing  powers  they 
| consider  vital  to  Hie  assembly  s suc- 
cess 'Hiough  he  pledged  himself  lo 

work  hard  for  a Ubour  government 

__  and  Mr  Blair  said  he  still  hoped 
1 to  see  him  in  his  ministerial  ta™ 

I the  pro-devoluHonist  MP  argued  the 


party  had  "lost  control  of  our  own  I 

only  'ho 

oower  central  lo  the  assembly  l»  k.- 

nth«  P»r(i« '»  '»*■ 

six-year  Scottish  CoiislituHonal  Con-  | 
I venlion.  Ihe  decision  lo  gnu,'  a wr 

□uestion  referendum  had  be  .n 
Sed  on  the  Labour  parly  wtlh. 

I out  consultation-  H would  lead  o do- 
mauds  for  more  d-esuons  tu  be 

| added,  he  predicted. 


Tory  MPs  attack  Portillo  in 
armed  forces  housing  row 

I-— Tony  Blair,  the  Laboui 

Guardian  Reporters  complained  tiwt 

i OHN  Major  lastweek^rouriy  ^th  “indece 

«>  a*  «- Treaaur/S 


Lords  vote  to  give  asylum 
seekers  three  days’  grace 

...  . .i rn.mBr  Master  o 


on  the  decision.  com.  1 priv 

|aS5affi?=a£ 

3SSSSaS: 

our  ride^f  *e  House' that  will  res,*' 

forces.  author  of  the  t 

Mr  Evans  and  toe  aum  , 

motion  objecting  ^ranterbury,  are  1 j 
s Brarier,  ' 

, strong  supporters  ^ w.  d. 

though  undermining 

"T,fcrSwS,l5-  »d  o,h,!r 

I ^^nd  S ““Uon  udSS 

I-  S^cSd^Mtae;  chXwoman  °r, 
• the  A?myFamiIlea  Pederahon, as  a. 
• I “milckfix”.  


Tonv  Blair,  the  Ubour  leader.  Alan  Travis. 

composed  that  the  ^aa^gh“r„  T HE  Houl 

mula  was  being  pushed  toJ'Sh  on  J ^ 

the  cheap  and  with  Indecent  n®.  a8yluI 

to  plug  the  TTeaaur/  warned  that 

foods.  „ .Uni  gi|.  security  bew 

Mr  Redwood  s assertion  toatsi  gra  ^ 

ting  tenants  should  be  give  reputation  ai 

^Section  aptojt  offiattanco 

their  Properties  Have  b«rt  jjr » Peer3V0t, 
private  landlords  ^ Po^Uo.  change  a ke 

tiona  of  a dispute  wTtn  m a8  to  gwe 

The  wo  would  vie Tor  toe daya'  grace 
the  Tory  right  if  toe  t-onser  day  _ t0  ci 

1 lose  the  general  elecdom  ^ withoi 

defTlCStedtoTt  heS  while. 
W,JTeflr^B00Who^ould  , Thedef. 
the  sale  of  fte  BO.OW  no  ^ meot  pual 

■I  not  be  used  directly  nrivately  I amendmet 

Uuts  - an  ^^rfePCe  to  153  to  140 
: 1 by  ministers  to  verse  it  su 

■ peal  laat  i 

lt  But  he  stoked  up  the  t ^ not  , 

I by  undermining  the  Prinm  M®  ^j^draw 

e pledge  lX  mwe£S  asylum  s, 

: would  not  be  forced  to  . ^uld  I was  done, 
,e  their  will,  claiming  1 betolerat 

* beoffered-acomparablepre^  ta  a f 

^ Amid  claims  that  the  Cltonceuor,  twa( 

% Kennetli  Clarke  is  •«««  “g*  peers  vo 
li.  up  to  £400  million  to  I detenoB  ^ l0  ( 
el-  budget,  he  refused  to  deny  that  the  ^ ^ 
no  MoD  was  vulnerable,  . . 1^ 

- Us 

Of  raise  an  figure? 

£ ' 'au^ 

* | period  o(  about  20^-  

—  If 


^■ssssbskss  s- 

S®had°  w nTr  Bntrnn^  I* 

repuutlon  as  “a  compassionate  and  sal 

s 

SESrsss 

dir~^laim  refugee  Status  on  ar-  l * 
ri^J  without  losing  access  to  stale  ^ 
helo  while  a decision  Is  made.  1 

^Tdefeat  came  as  the  Govern-  « 
meat  pushed  throu^i  emawengr  l ^ 
amendments  to  the  Asylum  BB1  by  1 
153  to  140  votes  to  overtom  the  re- 
verse it  suffered  In  the  Court  of  Ap;  I 
r ^last  month.  The  judges.ruted  - 
Sat  not  only  was  the  decision  to  I 
I Withdraw  state  benefits  from  most  I 
! Sm  seekers  illegal  in  Oie  way  it 

5 done,  but  also  said  it  should  not  I 
» be  tolerated  In  a civilised  sodety.  | 

to  a further  blow,  the  Govern-  I 
( \ ment  was  later  defeated  again  when 
t Svoed  90  to  76.  amajorlft  of 
“ exempt  domestic  worker* 

he  who  haThcen  abpsedor  exploited 
he  Sm  emptoyment  regulaflona 

6 isAsSSCeS- 

hSkS show  that  fio  per  ceptlodge 

S SSgtriSont wodayiManygem 

“weE  did  claim  011  ^ 

I d^y  of  arrival  because  of  ignorance. 

wo|co^f^dlhffi0hy^ 


bishops  and  the  former  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Donaldson.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  said  the  Ie^Jsl^“ 
fion  in  its  original  form  “cast  a dark 
shadow  over  our  claim  to  be  a con 

PBSeno,?Ubo^onr^- 
i fyrs  spokesman,  Lord  McIntosh, 

^ to  effect  of  Ute  defeat  waam 

give  asylum  seekers  three  ^ys  to 
todge  a claim  for  refugee  status  be- 
fore losing  any  entiHement  to  hou 
:n a benefit.  Income  support,  enua 
bfneflt  and  council  tax  benefit  while 

!ieir  claim  was  determined. 

Thecredlbility  of  the  Govern- 
rent’s  asylum  policy  suffered  a ftn>  l 
blow  last  week  when  tne  l 
Appeal  Court  ruled  thal  the  den*^  1 
i^nmnnirv  council  housing  to  1 

aestitateasytamsefikerawaslile^  1 

The  unanimous  decision  J^three  l 
Aooeal  Court  judges  prompted  com-  1 

KiStKSdaSw^  out  of  1 

eouncilB  were  wrong  lo  cxclufle 
EL? S aT-priority  vulnerable 

and  offered  them  temttorary 

fid  — ^ation^^ 

,n®  arose  from  the  decision  to  "dthdraw  l 

of.  housing  benefit  from  IP08'  I 

1 seekers  on  February  8 while  loed 
wTl  authorities  aUll  have  a legd  dpgr  to 
tee  give,  temporary  housing  to  to»  I 
X JJho  ore  seeking  refugee,  status.  It 
to  I was  thla  legal  duty  tot  to  Apped 

o«  1 Court  upheld.  The  Aeylum  and  1m- 

migration  BiB  will  remove  tot  duty 
hree  t when  Ubecometlaw. 
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Overseas  aid  hit  by  cuts  and  lottery 


Owen  Bowoott 


THE  twin  threats  of  competi- 
tion from  the  National 
Lottery  and  Treasury  cuts  in 
the  overseas  aid  budget  may  under- 
itu'ne  Britain's  contribution  to  devel- 
oping countries,  Voluntary  Service 
Overseas  warns  in  a survey  rejwrt 
tills  week. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  for  the  survey,  commis- 
sioned by  the  charily,  said  they 
would  prefer  lo  buy  n lottery  ticket 
than  spare  n pound  forrimrity. 

Concerned  that  government 
s| lending  will  he  squeezed  to  pro- 
vide lax  cuts  ahead  of  the  next  gon- 
er,ll  election,  British  charities  arc 
launching  a campaign  lo  prevent 
'lliird  World  aid  from  slipping  flown 


Donald  MncLood 

ONE  in  three  12-yc«r-<iM  school- 
girls  and  one  in  four  hoys  lire 
afraid  of  going  to  school  because  of 
bullying,  according  to  a survey  juily- 
lishwl  Iasi  week. 

Schools  must  tackle  the  oil  ac- 
ceptably high  levels  uf  fear  mid  doc- 
tors sin m Id  be  more  alert  to  (he 
number  of  children  with  illnesses 
linked  to  emotional  distress  caused 
hy  bullying,  said  John  Balding,  di- 
ivclm  el  die  Schools  Heal  ill  Educa- 
tion Unit  ni  Exeter  University,  who 
surveyed  nearly  fi.JVnn  pupils  aged 
Ilf  to  lit  in  0*0  schools  across  the 
country. 

“I  have  heard  horrendous  stories 
about  children  hanging  themselves, 
being  beaten  up,  suffering  broken 
bones.  We  are  now  hearing  from 
lots  of  distressed  people  who  want 
lo  be  listened  lo.  It  is  dreadful." 

Children  with  low  self-esteem 
were  more  likely  (o  be  afraid.  There 
was  a clear  connection  with  higher 
frequency’  of  illness  and  referral  to 
the  doctor  among  these  children. 
“Tli ere  are  also  dear  links  with 
breathing  problems  and  loss  of 
sleep,  which  may  both  be  pointers 
to  anxiety  levels. 


Chris  Mlhlll 


SMART  men  owe  it  all  to  their 
mothers  not  their  fathers,  but 
dim  men  can  also  blame  their  moth- 
ers, n geneticist  in  Australia  said  last 
week. 

Gillian  Turner  says  there  is  grow- 
ing evidence  that  several  key  genes 
fur  intelligence  (and  retardation) 
are  found  on  the  X chromosome  — 
the  mu*  inherited  from  the  mother. 

IVo/i-ssor  Turner,  writing  In  the 
medical  Journal  'Hie  lancet,  ex- 
plains that  because  these  genes  are 
on  the  X chromosome,  a single  mu- 
tation will  have  mure  effect  <m  a 
man  Ilian  a woman.  Tills  is  because 
a woman  inherits  two  X chromo- 
somes — * one  from  each  parent  — 
so  if  she  gels  a mutant  gene  on  an  X 
chromosome  from  one  parent,  then; 
is  a good  chance  she  will  inherit  a 
normal  gone  on  the  X chromosome 
from  the  other  parent — thus  reduc- 
ing the  mutant  s Impact. 

However,  men  have  only  one  X 
chromosome.  Inherited  from  their 
mothers,  so  a mutant  gene  on  it  is 


the  political  agenda.  Their  mani- 
festo, The  Case  For  Aid,  was  due  to 
be  published  this  week. 

Supported  by  organisations  such 
as  Cafod,  Oxfam,  Christian  Aid. 
Uniccf,  the  World  Wide  Fluid  for 
Nature  and  VSO,  the  report  criti- 
cises the  erosion  of  overseas  devel- 
opment aid  and  the  widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  countries. 

An  £60  million  cut  in  this  year’s 
budget  for  the  Government’s  Over- 
seas Development  Administration 
prompted  alarm. 

Some  charities  suspect  that  over- 
seas aid,  which  Douglas  Hurd  pro- 
tected while  foreign  secretary,  lias 
become  vulnerable  in  the  tougher 
economic  cllmnle  since  Malcolm 
Kifkind  took  the  post. 

As  well  as  arguing  for  higher 


The  weakest  get  weaker.  It  is 
like  the  law  of  llie  jungle.  Those 
who  an*  more  often  ill  and  on  med- 
ication nre  those  who  fear  bullying. 
T)iry  nre  losing  sleep,  have  colds 
and  coughs,  skin  complaints  and 
worry  a Ini." 

Touchers’  pels  can  be  targets  for 
bullies  nod  the  survey  found  those 
who  spent  their  pocket  money  on 
school  equipment  or  had  pels  were 
more  likely  lo  be  afraid  of  bullying. 

This  climate  of  fear  goes  some 
way  to  explaining  Dr  Balding's  pre- 
vious survey,  which  found  more 
than  one  in  five  secondary  school- 
children said  they  had  recently  car- 
ried an  offensive  weapon,  including 
knives  mid  guns. 

"Bullying  is  a fad  of  life,  hut  it  af- 
fects kids’  per fu nuance  in  school 
and  it  is  totally  undesirable,”  said  Dr 
Balding.  None  of  the  schools  sur- 
veyed. from  Cornwall  to  Tcesside, 
were  in  trouble  spots  noted  for  vio- 
lence. Pupils  with  most  home  sup- 
port who  felt  able  to  turn  lo  both 
mother  and  father  for  help  were 
least  likely  lo  fear  bulbing. 


Bully  Off,  £10  from  Schools  Health 
Education  Unit,  University  of  Exeter 
EXt  2LU,  UK 


unopposed,  will  have  its  full  effect. 
As  a result  mutations  in  intelligence 
genes  on  an  X-chromosome  will 
tend  tu  have  more  effect  in  a man 
than  a woman  — explaining  why 
men  suffer  mental  retardation  more 
often,  anil  |x>ssibly  why  some  are 
extmnrdinnrily  intelligent,  she  says. 

Professor  Ttimer,  from  the 
Hunter  genetics  institute,  Newcas- 
tle. New  South  Wales,  states:  'The 
male  with  his  single  X-chromosontc 
is  likely  to  be  more  affected  hy  ei- 
ther advantageous  genes  on  lit]  or 
by  deleterious  mutational  events, 
winch  may  explain  the  difference  in 
IQ  distribution  between  the  sexes.11 

She  snya  males  who  want  bright 
children  should  worry  less  about  a 
woman's  sexual  attractiveness  and 
more  about  her  mind  — and  ltcr 
mother's  mind. 

For  women,  though,  she  asserts: 
“The  female  has  more  freedom  of 
choice;  she  may  be  driven  to  mate 
by  her  partners  physique  but  the 
brightness  of  her  children  lies 
mainly  within  her.  1 


spending  to  relieve  poverty,  the 
manifesto  stresses  the  benefits  for 
Britain  of  giving  aid  to  deprived 
nations. 

"Poverty  and  inequality  fuel  inter- 
national problems  like  crime, 
environmental  degradation,  mass 
migration  and  epidemics,"  it  says. 
"Aid  can  help  reduce  or  manage 
these  threats . . . 

"A  portion  of  the  aid  budget  flows 
back  to  Britain  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ceipts for  goods,  services,  jobs  and 
research." 

The  manifesto  calls  for  art  in- 
crease in  the  budget  from  0,29  per 
cent  of  GNP  to  an  internationally 
agreed  level  of  0.7  per  cent. 

Britain  is  the  world’s  sixth  largest 
contributor  of  overseas  aid,  accord- 
ing lo  llie  ODA  "We  moke  substan- 


Dan  Qlalster 


A PORTRAIT  showing  King 
M Charles  II  looking  "engag- 
ingly louche”  which  efisappeared 
from  Windsor  Castie  last  century 
hna  been  bought  by  the  Queen. 

The  32in  by  27Jn  portrait  by 
the  Italian  artist  Antonio  Verrio, 
painted  In  the  late  17th  century, 
was  spotted  Inst  month  at  n sale 
In  Vienna  by  n London  art 
denier,  Phillip  Mould. ' 

' The  picture  had  been  wrongly 
catalogued  as  a portrait  of  King 
Leopold  I of  Belgium . 

Mr  Mould  bought  the  portrait 
for  £8,000,  well  above  the  auc- 
tioneer's estimate  of  £1,000.  Sir 
Christopher  lioyd,  Surveyor  of 
the  Queen’s  Pictures,  then 
bought  It  for  around  £75.000. 
The  painting  is  now  thought  to: 
be  worlh  £300,000. 

The  portrait  was  originally  . 

part  of  iilarge  moral  in  St  V ' 
George's  Hall,  Windsor  ty1 1 
Verrio,  one  of  Charles  ti'a  . 

favourite  artists.  He  ;canie to 


rial  and  effective  contributions  to  al- 
leviating poverty  and  promoting 
sensible  development  abroad,"  a 
spokesman  said. 

Other  G7  nations,  such  a6  Italy, 
the  US  and  France,  had  made  big- 
ger cuts  than  Britain  in  their  inter- 
national aid  budgets  in  the  past  few 
years. 

The  National  Lottery  has  in- 
creased competition  among  chari- 
ties for  the  nation's  spare  change. 

According  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Voluntary  Organisations,  do- 
nations are  down  by  8.3  per  cent 
because  of  the  lottery. 

VSO,  which  has  around  1,900 
Britons  working  abroad  passing  on 
professional  skills  to  local  people, 
saw  a 40  per  cent  drop  in  receipts 
from  its  latest  fund-raising  raffle. 


England  in  1672  and  received 
royal  commissions  for  Windsor, 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court 
between  1675  and  1684. 

Sir  Christopher  said:  <rThis  Is 
an  exciting  find  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully symbolic  that  this  portrait 
will  return  to  Windsor  Castle  on 
completion  of  the  Restoration  of 
the  areas  damaged  by  fire  in 
November  1992,” 

; The  portrait  was  probably  re- 
moved by  George  tV,  a 
Hanoverian,  who  may  not  have 
appreciated  the  arch  expression 
of  his  Stuart  forebear.  1 ’j 
George  rv  disliked  much  of . 
Verrlo’s  work  and  commissioned 
i a new  design  for  St  Georges  Hall 
in  1829.  That  deslgjn,  by  the  ar- 
chitect Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville, 
lasted  until  the  fire  in  1992. 

Kathryn  Barron,  a curator,  of 
paintjtaga  with  the  Royal 
Collection,  Said:  “A  lot  of  what 
. survives  was  painted  late  In  ' 
[Verriofe]  career.  He  went  blind 
and  probably  should  have  " 

stopped  painting  then.” 


Riot  squads 
called  to  quell 
prison  unrest 

Alan  Travis 


THE  Prison  Service  has  faced  six 
major  incidents,  lialf  of  which 
have  involved  the  use  of  riot  squads, 
so  far  this  year,  according  to  official 
internal  intelligence  documents. 

The  papers  show  that  the  inci- 
dents included  two  outbreaks  o( 
disorder  at  the  Frankland  prison, 
Durham,  and  a hostage-taking  at 
Wliitemoor  in  Cambridgeshire,  i 
Both  jails  are  part  of  the  six-strong 
network  of  dispersal  prisons  hold- 
ing the  moBt  dangerous  inmates. 

The  papers  also  disclose  that,  in 
May.  67  immigration  detainees 
staged  a protest  inside  Rochester 
prison,  Kent,  which  lasted  five 
hours.  Nine  "Tornado  Units"  — the 
codename  for  riot  squads  — were 
called  in. 

The  papers,  from  the  order  and 
control  section  of  the  Prison  Service 
custody  group,  also  show  tliat  in  tiie 
first  five  months  of  1996  there  have 
been  50  escapes  involving  64  prison- 
ers; 1,539  assaults  by  inmates  on 
staff  and  other  prisoners;  494  ab- 
sco tidings,  mostly  from  open  pris- 
ons; 184  temporary  release  failures; 
three  rooftop  demonstrations;  direr 
hostage  incidents;  and  31  suicides. 

David  Evans,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Prison  Officers’  Associa- 
tion, said:  "I  don’t  believe  that  these 
circumstances  will  get  any  belter  as 
more  and  more  prisoners  fill  llie 
jails  combined  with  budget  cuts.  It 
is  a cycle  of  despair.” 

Mauritius  in 
‘beef  scam’ 

David  Hencko .. 


THE  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Mau- 
ritius may  be  the  centre  for  a 
world-wide  corned  beef  scam  origi- 
nating in  Britain,  a committee  of 
MPs  revealed  last  week. 

Customs  officers  discovered  the 
scam  after  figures  suggested  .that 
the  island's  1 million  inliabltanta  — 
mainly  fish  eaters  and  vegetarians 
— appeared  to  be  consuming  abnor- 
mally high  quantities  of  subsidised 
British  beet 

MPs  were  told  that  although 
tourists  were  thought  to  eat  a lot  of 
beef  this  still  could  not  account  for 
the  passion  for  meat  in  Mauritius- 
before  the  beef  export  ban  was  im- 
posed following  the  BSE  scare. 

The  figures  show  that  more  than 
9,000  tonnes  of  beef  were  consumed 
by  the  Mauritians  — 4,000  tonnes 
coming  from  Britain.  The  ejeport 
1 trade  — 10  times  Britain's  beef  ex- , 

, ports  to  India  and  only  Just  below 
I Britain’s  best  customer,  South  Africa 
— has  led  to  a big  Customs  and  Ex-, 
else  investigation,  the  Commohs 
public  accounts  committee  revealed- 
' Three  British  exporters  have,  j 
been  asked  to  repay  over  £630,009 
for  avoiding  customs  duties  and  I 
I obtaining  beef  export  sulyei.djes,  ^0  ,.! 

which  .they  were  not  entitled.  T^iey 
i were  discovered  taking  advantage,. 

of  European  Union  rules  and. tiding, 
j. Mauritius  tp,  re-expdr^/  the  :«ub-  . 
'sidised  nieatas  corned  .beef  wwfc  $ 
Britain  and  other  EU  countriea 
MPa  say-  that  tougher  controls 
1 a^e  needed  to  prevent  timllar.  sc^ta9 
re-emerging  once  the  beef  :.P*p.  ,!8 : 
lifted.  ^ -• 


Schools  urged  to  tackle 
pupils’  fear  of  bullying 


Sir  Christopher  Lloyd  with  the  Verrio  portrait  photo  denul  mcneelance 

‘Louche’  royal  back  at  court 


Clever  chaps  thank  mum 

likely  to  be  the  only  one  and, 
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Irish  reporter  who 
put  the  story  first 


Maggie  O’Kane  salutes 
the  journalist  Veronica 
Guerin,  killed  because  . 
she  exposed  the  truth 
about  Dublin’s  underworld 

TEN  miles  outside  Dublin  at 
traffic  tights  no  one  should 
remember,  a battered  beige 
Mercedes  pulled  up  and  a grinning 
five-year-old  boy,  who  understood 
nothing,  tossed  out  a bunch  of  yel- 
low carnations.  His  mother  crossed 
herself  and  turned  left  for  Clon- 
dalkin,  a Dublin  suburb. 

The  Clondalkin  traffic  lights  on 
the  Naas  dual  carriage  way  is  a 
shabby  place  to  die.  As  site  drove 
along  it  last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
two  men  on  a motorbike,  wearing 
white  crash  helmets,  intercepted 
her  car.  One  fired  a handgun,  killing 
her  instantly. 

She  was  in  her  red  Opel  Calibra. 
mi  her  way  from  the  bleak  Naas 
courthouse  where  she  had  thanked 
the  judge  for  imposing  a tl’5  fine  for 
driving  at  lCWniph  and  not  display- 
ing her  tax.  She  was,  lliey  said,  in 
good  form  — she  had  got  off  lightly, 
was  going  into  tin  office.  There  was 
a story  to  finish. 

Veronica  Guerin  always  had  a 
story  to  finish.  They  were  not  al- 
ways about  criminals  or  drugs  but 
they  were  invariably  big  stories.  She 
was  driven  by  wliai  drives  most  of 
us  — a mixture  of  deep  insecurity,  a 
need  to  keep  shining  in  the  job,  ego. 
and  a notion  that  maybe  sometimes 
it  did  some  good. 

She  did  stories  about  the  church, 
corruption  in  high  places,  political 
dirty  tricks  and  the  sexiest  stories  of 
them  all:  drugs  and  crime«-BuHir~ 
the  words  of  one  man  who  spoke  to 
her  on  the  morning  of  her  death, 
she  was  "careless  is  not  the  word 
I’m  looking  for,  reckless”. 

Veronica  Guerin  had  no  bound- 
aries. “Fuck  him,"  she  told  a police 
contact  who  warned  her  over  her 
last  investigation  into  a heroin 
dealer  who  was  sentenced  last 
month  to  20  years’  jail.  "Pd  talk  to 
her  about  something  at  midnight 
and  she  would  call  me  at  6.30  in  the 
morning  because  she  had  just  got 
on  to  something.  She  was  driven." 

, Even  when  her  front  door  was 
forced  in  one  morning  last  January 
by  a helnietcd  figure  who  ran  a gun 


over  her  body  and  shot  her  through 
the  leg,  she  was  "shaken  a little 
while  and  then  she  was  back  as  king 
of  the  castle".  She  visited  the  crimi- 
nal godfathers  on  her  crutches  and 
warned  them  she  was  not  afraid. 
She  talked  over  the  dangers  with 
her  husband  Graham  Turley,  and  he 
backed  her.  Her  newspaper  in- 
stalled a security  system  and  the 
Gnrdai  gave  her  protection  until  she 
tired  of  them  cramping  her  style. 

For  three  years  the  investigative 
reporter,  aged  36.  had  moved 
swiftly  across  Dublin’s  underworld. 
In  the  late  1970s  it  was  a world  that 
had  rules.  Even  the  criminal  class 
had  rules.  They  carried  out  armed 
robberies,  killed  each  other  but 
there  was  still  a code  of  honour. 
Killing  women  did  not  fit  into  that 
code.  The  change  began  when  Ire- 
land was  introduced  lo  heroin  in 
1979  following  a spate  of  armed 
robberies  on  pliainmeeuiual  cuin- 

pUllli-S. 

In  those  days  families  like  the 
l taunts,  the  inner  city  families  of 
small-time  criminals,  began  building 
their  drug-money  houses  in  lire- 
Dublin  mountain.  They  were  gawky 
beginners.  Urry.  Seaunis.  and 
Flasher  Dunne  were  convicted  «>f 
heroin  dealing  but  they  did  not  kill 
journalists  who  talked  to  them. 

The  world  that  Veronica  Guerin 
came  lo  investigate  in  the  PifiOs  had 
changed.  Heroin  and  crack  were 
into  tlieir  third  generation.  In  a 
Dublin  flat.  Linda  Dixuii,  aged  18. 
was  assuring  her  uncle  Jem  that  she 
was  "coming  off  the  gear"  while  he 
lay  dying  from  Aids,  lecturing  her. 
He  had  one  leg.  'Hie  other  had  been 
amputated  because  of  gangrene 
caused  bv  giLyears  of  shooting  up. 

Peronica  Guerin  came  late  to 
journalism  and  to  the  Dublin  of  the 
Dixons.  She  Joved  the  buzz,  the  ex- 
citement of  a good  story. 

When  she  exposed  Martin  Cahill, 
the  General,  a heroin  dealer  and 
godfather  of  crime,  the  hitmen 
came  after  her,  sent  in  by  a rage 
fuelled  not  by  an  expose  of  drug 
dealing  but  because,  she  had  written 
that  Cahill  was  unfaithful  lo  his  wife. 

The  names  of  the  underworld 
players  are  .almost  comic:  the  Ware- 
houseman, the  Coach,  the  Monk, 
and  the  Walrus.  The  prime  suspects 
for  her  murder  are  two  men  she 
threatened  to  expose  for  heroin 
dealing.  They  complained  to  the 
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Veronica  Guerin  ill  hospital  after  un  earlier  warning  shunting  at  hoi 
Dublin  homo  if  an  ,u,.?ri  iue-.r,v,  fiauUM 


|julice  iJki!  ilf  ii  children  would  grl 
1 tussled  at  school. 

Veronica  Guerin's  dt-nth  has 
dominated  Ireland.  The  Taoiseach 
(prime  minister)  said  it  was  an  at- 
tack on  democracy  ami  l here  are  40 
detectives  hunting  her  murderer. 

At  the  spot  where  she  died,  a bou- 
quet of  red  carnations  lay.  It  read: 
“To  Veronica  — thank  you  for  mak- 
ing a difference."  It's  not  clear  yet 
whether  she  did.  in  a city  where 
even  criminals  were  once  expected 
to  be  nice  guys. 

A woman  taxi  driver  who  stopped 
where  the  flowers  were  laid  said  the 
country  was  shocked  because  she 
was  a woman,  because  site  was  very 
brave  ■—  and  because  there  are  no 
rules  any  more. 

John  Mulholland  adds:  Veronica 
Guerin's  reputation  was  not  only 
based  on. crime  investigations.  She 
famously  tracked  down  the  Bishop 
of  Galway,  Eamonn  Casey,  to 
Ecuador,  where  he  had  gone  into 
hiding  after  (he  revelation  of  his  re- 
lationship with  an  American  di- 
vorcee. She  did  not  write  about  her 
first  meetings  with  tjie  fugitive 
bishop,  instead  using  them  to  build 
up  a rapport  which  later  paid  dhri- 


wlreii  he  groun  d her  hi*  firoi 
pust-tliglii  interview,  published  in 
her  tli eii  paper,  llu*  Sunday  Tritium-. 

But.  after  living  shut  and  then 
beaten  up,  Guerin  In  van  it-  even 
better  known  for  ••xpuaing  crooks. 
Admitting  that  initially  she  was  mu 
rivaled  by  "the  buz/*,  the  thrill  of 
the  chase,  she  said  that  from  1994 
onwards,  with  the  growth  of  a drug- 
centred  culture,  her  motives  al- 
tered: “I  haven’t  given  up  because 
it’s  genuinely  a job  that  has  to  be 
done.  I could  say  I'm  motivated 
about  this  because  I want  to  see  us 
address  the  socio-economic  prob- 
lems but  that’s  not  it.  It  just  makes 
ine  sick  that  those  bastards  make 
money  through  the  deaths  of  oth- 
ers. and  they  don’t  give  a shit  what 
they're  doing  to  young  kids." 

And  now  journalism  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  unassuming  and  driven 
individuals.  She  was  a brave  and 
brilliant  reporter.  In  an  age  when 
journalism  sometimes  seems  overly 
preoccupied  with  the  trivial  her 
words  actually  mattered.  She  tack- 
led real  lives  and  real  injustices. 

Veronica  Guerin,  Journalist,  born 
July  6, 1959;  died  June  26. 1995 


Giving  007  a licence  to  thrill 
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Brave  foot 
soldier 
for  truth 

EDITORIAL 

MORE  than  20  Journalists 
nrouiid  the  world  have 
been  assassinated  since  1996 
began.  They  have  mostly  died  hi 
Africa  or  South  America  or  amid 
the  clinotlc  detritus  of  tlic  old 
Soviet  empire.  They  were  doing 
what  they  perceived  to  be  their 
joh:  reporting,  investigating, 
turning  over  stones.  VVc  salute 
Hum ii,  uf  course:  hut  n touch  rilu- 
filly.  They  do  nut  report  from  the 
democratic  coinfort  of  die 
European  Union,  lliey  work  fur 
papers  far  away,  liut  Veronica 
Guerin  reported  in  Dublin,  for 
the  Sunday  Independent-  And 
now  she  is  dead  loo,  murdered 
in  her  car  — shot  for  the  second 
lime  in  her  short  career,  and 
this  lime  over  ;md  over  again,  to 
kill. 

Veronica  Guerin  was  a tiril-  i 
limit  reporter.  She,  mure  limn 
any  oilier,  exposed  the  Iirulnl 
sub-world  of  Dublin  gjmgiaiul.  n 
terrain  uf  drugs  and  lerrm 
which  the  polhe  seem  (inabk  to 
. cross.  Her  stories  made  behind 
| think  ufresh  nhuul  the  kind  uf 
i country  it  is  lie  coining,  with  din 
j echoes  back  across  the  sea  tu 
; cities  like  liverpuol.  Her  work 
was  necessary.  She  discovered 
what  nobody  else  had  discov- 
ered. She  discomfited  and 
shamed  authority  in  so  doing. 
She-  made-  terrible-  enemies. 

Veronica  Guerin  would  he  tire- 
lust  to  see  her  death  as  sonic  ' 
special  horror,  i mi  ting  special 
condemnation.  She  was,  Ironi- 
cally, due  to  speak  in  London  , 
last  week  at  an  international  , 
gathering  examining  the  proh-  i 
lems  of  '‘journalists  under  fire”. 
She  saw  herself  only  as  one  j 
among  many.  And  that  is  the  | 
best  way  to  remember  hen  as  a ; 
foot  soldier  for  truth  in  a battle- 
field where  the  troops  are  too  | 
often  a rabble. 

The  Important  thing  for 
Ireland  is  that  her  work  goes  on. 
And  there  is  an.  important  thing 
for  newspapers  top,  Sometimes, 
too  often,  we  forget  the  core  of 
the  work  we  have  to  do,  the  real 
reason  for  our  existence. 
Veronica  Guerin  reminds  us  of 
the  reason  why. 


Cubby  Broccoli 

CUBBY  BPOCCOU.  the  pro- 
ducer of  ti  c-  James  Bond  films 
who  has  died  igcd  87,  was  some- 
times affectionttely  nicknamed  The 
Godfather,  it  wis  mostly  taken  as  a 
compliment.  -Wipt  .was  certain  was 
tlifit  lie  was  thi  apparently  benign, 
slow  and  sure  partner,  In.  the  duo 
who  first  - broigkt  lan  Fleming's. 
James,  Bond  U tjie  screen  in  the 
early  1960s.  . .. . I 

Whereas  fie  Canadian  Harry 
Salizman  was  imali,  aggressive,,  in- 
tellectually .curoas  and  likely  to  be- 
come bored  vith  any  enterprise 
after,  a while,  the  New , Yorker  of 
Italian  extractim  large,  pprtly, 
paternal  and  iijloftely  patient. 

Though  he  might,  not  haye  .suc- 
ceeded in  makng  his.first  Bond.  Dr 


No,  without  the  partnership  with 
Salesman,  who  temporarily  held  the 
film  rights,  he  remained  producer 
of  the  Bonds  long  after  Saltzninn. 

Albert  Romolo  Broccoli  grew  up 
in  the  Depression  when  his  civil  en- 
gineer father  had  to  work  as  a brick- 
layer. Brqqcoli  first  worked  for  an 
uncle,  Pasquale  tie  Clcco,  who  kept 
a 25-acrc  form,  on  which  he  intro- 
duced broccoli  to  America,  calling  It 
by  the  Broccoli  family  npme.  Cubby 
had.io  wash,  crate  and  take,  vegeta- 
bles to  .Harlem, markets  on  $ horse 
carl.  Later  he  worked  for  a cousiq  as 
manager  of  the  I-ottg  Inland  Casket 

Company,,  taskers  of  coffins.  , 

On  a holiday  iq  Hollywood  in 
1933-  b?  decided  that  Californlp, 
and  in  particular  Hollywood  rr)lght 
hold  more  attractive  option's.  He 
was  snun.  back  there,  selling  Christ- 
mas trefisjroiji  a street  corner  cara- 


van, becoming  a salcspwa  for  hair- 
nets in  San  Francisco,  ami  working  ! 
for  a Beverly  Hills. jeweller  before 
getting  n job  soi  ling  qiail  at  die  20th 
Century  Fox  studios.  . . . 

Broccoli  had  arrived,  even  it  no 
ope  except  himself  seemed  to  no- 
tice. It  wap  1941  before  he  talked  his 
way  into  becoming  assistant  cllree-. 
lor  to  Howard.  Hawks  on  Howard 
Hughes's  production  of  Tin*  Outlaw, 

I featuring  the,  busty  charms  ot  Jane 
ftussclI.  The  ' entry  of  America. into 
the  second  world  war  gave,  him, an- 
other opportunity  to,  prove  , life, 

; toughness.  In  the  JJS  Navy  for  .four., 
years,  he  ended  up.  a lieutenant  in., 
Special  Services;  .....  ' i 

.After  the  war, he  changed. lack, 
aqd  worked  for  Charles  Feldman, 
one  of  Hollywood's  lending  agents 
but  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  to  Broccoli  tfial  it  would  not, 


be  easy  for  him  to  set  up  as  a pro- 
ducer In. the  US,  so  he  came  to 
Britain  In  '1&51,  founded  Warwick 
Mims  with  Irving  Allen,  calling  on 
the  services  of  Alan  I-add  for  Hell 
Below  Zero,  The  piaek  Knight  and 
.The  Rod  Beret,  and  other  contacts , 
such  ns  ,Rita.  Hnyworth,  Robert. 
Mite fm pi  anti  Jock  Lemmon.  i , . . 

In  1960  Broccoli  split  v^ith  Allen 
rind,  with  life  shore  of  the  business, 
tried.  |o  set  up  a Boijd  film.  None  uf 
the  major  .studios . seemed , Inter-  !j 
rated  unless  Broccoli  lind.  the 
rights,  Ai  about  .tjwro same,  time, 

, Saltzman  had  paid  Fleming  $50, OOP 
do)lara  for  a sbc-inunu)  option  on  all 
. Bond  stories  except  Casino  fioyale. 

. SalUmiui,  who  only  had. 28 days  left 
lip  run.  op  his  option,  illd  ft  60-50  deal.  . 
,.  Although  u number  pf  well-known 
directors  declined  to  direct  Pr  No  the 
film.  was.  P . smash  hit,  partly  tliajiks 
. to  the  effectiveness  ,ul  Sean  Con- 
nery as  the  stylishly  ruthless  Bond.  t 

With.  .the. . exception  of  Cluity 


Chitty  Bong  Bang,  a Fleming  story  ' 
for  children.  Broccoli  (hereafter  j 
concentrated  on  the  Bond  films,  j 
whereas  Saltzrnan  rtisde  many  oth-  : 
crs.  Both  were  agreed,  when  Con-  I 
ncry  bowed  out,  dial  Bond  must  j 
remain  British,  telling  United  Artists 
firmly  tlini  Paul  Newman,  Biut 
Reynolds  or  Steve.  McQueen  really 
. would  not  dp  as  die  essentially 
British  sirake/i-but-not-stirred  agent,  j 
After  35  yews  spent  amassing  a \ 
personal  fortune  of  £30.  million  In  j 
Britain,  Broccoli  wcul  hump  lo  U>s 
Angeles  in  1977  lor  tax  reasons,  but 
.continued  to  make  films.  The  recent 
GoldenEye  was  file  Inst  of  hip . 17 
, Bonds.  ,whieli  together  earned  more 
lliau.  $1  billion  ot  the  box  office.  I 
.throughout  the  world.  . . .'  } 

ij—  - — _ - . . - _ r 

Donnla  Barkqr , , , 

. Cubtiy  (Aft»ri’Ronp)o)  Broccoli,  ■ . 
movla  producer,  bom  April  P,/l9Q9; 
l clletcl  1996  •.  j 


12  COMMENT 


A commitment 
to  Bosnia 

Radovan  karadzic  is  adept  at  waiting  tui  the 

very  end  before  he  jumps.  By  renouncing  his 
presidential  powers  while  being  re-elected  to  lead 
(he  ruling  Serb  Democratic  party,  lie  has  done  lit- 
tle more  than  to  make  fools  of  the  G7  summit  and 
its  stern  "ultimatum”.  Once  again  the  interna- 
tional community  has  to  decide  how  much  harder 
to  push  for  implementation  of  the  fine  principles  to 
which  it  signed  up  in  the  Dayton  peace  agreement. 
The  same  problem  is  also  raised  by  elections  at  the 
weekend  in  the  divided  city  of  Mostar,  where  mili- 
tant Croats  In  the  western  sector  hove  already  re- 
duced to  shreds  the  multi-ethnic  ideal. 

The  central  Issue  Is  not  Mr  Karadzic  but  whether 
tiie  outside  world  settled  in  reality  at  Dayton  for  a 
permanently  divided  Bosnia,  or  is  still  striving  to 
reverse  the  consequences  of  the  civil  war.  Toppling 
Mr  Karadzic  only  makes  sense,  and  is  only  likely  to 
be  achieved,  If  it  forms  part  of  a determined  effort 
to  roll  back  the  frontiers.  So  far,  Dayton  has  only 
worked  nt  the  military  level,  whore  it  satisfies  the 
needs  of  the  exhausted  communities  on  both  sides 
for  a return  to  peace.  The  restoration  of  multi- 
ethnic co-opcrntion  and  understanding,  which 
would  lie  the  essential  building  block  for  any  fu- 
ture reconstruction  of  Bosnian  nationhood,  has 
hardfy  begun.  Instead,  the  dividing  lines  hove 
become  still  sharper  on  the  mop,  as  refugees  arc 
denied  permission  even  to  visit  let  alone  return 
home  and  surviving  minority  communities  arc 
cleared  uwqy.  Instead  of  becoming  one  country 
with  two  entities,  Bosnia  has  emerged  as  two  coun- 
tries under  one  flglcaf.  Last  month  In  Florence,  the 
peucc  implementation  conference  heard  from  (he 
International  mediator  Carl  Blldt  of  “troubling  evi- 
dence of  u trend ...  to  Institutionalise  ethnic  sepa- 
ration”. Its  monitors  on  the  ground  reported  that 
the  “neutral  political  environment”  which  Dayton 
required  for  elections  did  not  exist  in  any  part  of 
Bosnia.  Yet  it  still  went  ahead  with  (lie  decision  to 
bold  elections  In  September,  swayed  by  the  US  ar- 
gument thut  postponing  them  would  only  aggravate 
the  conditions.  This  seems  contrary  to  the  natural 
logic  that  after  so  much  conflict  more,  rather  than 
less,  time  is  Indeed  to  improve  the  conditions. 
Outside  the  conference  room,  the  ticking  clock  of 
Bill  Clinton’s  timetable  was  only  too  audible. 

The  message  from  the  G7  at  the  weekend  was 
that  “we  want  Mr  Karadzic  . . . out  of  power  and 
out  of  influence”.  Mr  Bildt  was  Initially'  optimistic 
but  soon  realised  that  Mr  Karadzic  was  not  re- 
nouncing the  post,  only  the  powers  that  go  with  it 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  Mr  Karadzic’s  poll  deal  Influ- 
ence can  be  conceited.  Earlier  International  at- 
tempts to  foster  an  alternative  political  centre  In 
Banja  Luka  hove  been  unsuccessful.  The  Bosnian 
Serb  opposition,  hopelessly  fragmented,  is  unable 
to  combat  the  orchestrated  politics  of  Pale.  The 
outside  world  can  only  play  a limited  part  in  re- 
versing the  ethnldsation  of  Bosnia.  But  the  most 
positive  step  would  be  to  scrap  the  pull-out  im- 
posed by  an  entirely  different  set  of  political  calcu- 
lations elsewhere  and  for  the  international 
community  to  commit  itself,  quite  simply,  to  main- 
tain the  commitment. 


The  nuclear 
test  of  time 

THE  QUEST  for  a complete  bon  on  nuclear 
testing  has  reached  its  most  critical  moment  in 
more  titan  four  decades  since  It  was  first  proposed 
by  India's  first  prime  minister,  Jawnharlnl  Nehru. 
Three  times  since  then,  progress  towards  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  (CTBT)  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  nuclear  powers.  Now,  nt  Inst,  a 
mixture  of  strategic  calculation  and  public 
pressure  has  brought  them  round,  only  to  face  An- 
other block.  Last  week's  dondlino  at  Geneva  has 
been  postponed  to  allow  a month  for  delicate 
diplomacy  to  bridge  the  gap  with  the  treaty's 
strongest  opponent,  which  just  happens  to  lie  . . . 
India.  The  irony  is  almost  loo  obvious.  Yet  Delhi's 
argument  should  not  be  summarily  dismissed 
even  though  tiio  motives  of  the  threshold  nuclear 
power  making  It  are  suspect 

India  has  argued  that  it  Is  Illegitimate  for  “some 
countries  to  rely  on  nuclear  weapons  for  their  se- 
curity while  denying  this  right  to  others”.  The  gov- 
ernments of  (lie  nuclear  five  — though  not 
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necessarily  their  generals  or  scientists  — now  be- 
lieve they  can  maintain,  perhaps  improve,  their  ar- 
senals through  computer  and  other  techniques 
without  the  need  for  testing.  That  is  why  they  ac- 
cept a treaty  that  nitty  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
“horizontal  proliferation”  by  other  powers. 

Yet  the  nuclear  five  have  shown  no  signs  or  tak- 
ing scrlousty  the  commitment,  made  In  last  year's 
Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  to  pursue 
with  determination  the  ultimate  goal  of  abolishing 
all  nuclear  weapons.  Indeed,  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  of 
them  seriously  believes  in  the  goal  for  which  they 
signed  up.  India  says  this  la  cynical  and  wrong. 
The  CTBT  was  to  be  a stepping  stone  to  disarma- 
ment, not  a derice  for  freezing  Inequality.  That  Is 
why  Delhi  will  sign  only  If  the  treaty  sets  a date  for 
total  abolition.  It  also  objects  to  a clause  requiring 
India  to  ratify  the  treaty  for  it  to  take  effect:  other 
international  treaties  merely  provide  that  a mint- 
mum  number  of  countries  should  sign  first  This 
clause  has  been  pushed  with  special  rigour  by 
Britain,  and  the  suspicion  lurks  that  It  may  be 
partly  a means  of  postponing  a deal  to  which  it 
agreed  late  and  with  reluctance. 

There  is  sympathy  among  Western  researchers 
for  the  Indian  argument:  the  Izmdon-based  British 
American  Security  Information  Council  sayB  that 
the  nuclear-weapons  states  should  commit  them- 
selves now  to  begin  talks  on  eliminating  their  ar- 
senals, and  should  publicly  announce  that  In  the 
meantime  they  will  forgo  the  development  of  any 
new  nuclear  weapons. 

But  critical  scholars  from  India  regard  Delhi’s 
case  as  specious.  In  a comprehensive  survey  just 
published  by  the  Dag  Hammarskjold  Foundation, 
Froful  Bidwai  and  Achin  Vanaik  accuse  India  of 
having  abandoned  the  high  moral  ground  as  soon 
os  a CTBT  whs  no  longer  a distant  proBpecL  India's 
real  motive,  (hey  say,  is  to  avoid  signing  away  Its 
capacity  to  build  a credible  deterrent  to  Beijing. 
Pakistan's  nuclear  potential,  though  more  rudi- 
mentary than  India's,  la  also  an  obvious  factor. 

Where  docs  this  leave  the  CTBT?  There  is  a deal 
to  be  struck  in  which  Indiu  accepts  something 
Bhort  of  a time-tabled  commitment  to  disarma- 
ment while  Britain  and  others  drop  their  insis- 
tence on  Indian  ratification.  To  misB  the  deadline 
set  by  last  year’s  NPT  would  be  to  forfeit  a historic 
moment  that  muy  not  recur  for  many  years. 


Motherland  calls 

IN  LESS  THAN  a year,  Hong  Kong  will  wake  up 
under  Chinese  rule  or  — as  some  will  prefer  to 
say  — rejoin  the  motherland.  The  number  of  Hong 
Kongers  who,  as  the  time  approaches,  feel  a surge 
of  patriotism  — whether  spontaneously  or  to 
please  the  mainland  — should  not  be  under- 
estimated. Hong  Kong  was  acquired  by  force  In 
1842  at  the  end  of  a war  Inflicted  on  China  to  pre- 
vent U from  banning  the  import  of  opium,  and  to 
compel  it  to  open  Its  doors.  It  was  a squalid 
episode  in  British  history  and  a Chinese  leader- 
ship that  has  replaced  socialism  with  patriotism  as 
the  ruling  ethic  will  not  allow  anyone  to  forget  it 
But  appeals  to  history  do  not  address  the  concern 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a “smooth  transition” 
that  preserves  Hong  Kong's  freedoms  and  the  rule 
of  law.  The  1 984  Slno-Bridsh  agreement  was  con- 
cluded with  that  objective,  above  all,  in  mind.  It 
might  have  worked  if  the  Beijing  massacre  had  not 
devastated  confidence  in  Hong  Kong  and,  largely 
as  a result,  the  last  colonial  governor  had  not  felt 
impelled  to  prompt  a more  active  package  of  de- 
mocratic reform.  Yet,  since  Hong  Kong's  endgame 
coincided  with  China's  own  terminal  dynastic  poli- 
tics, the  chances  of  persuading  Beijing  to  give 
more  democratic  guarantees  were  always  slim. 

The  handover  may  well  surprise  most  people  by 
seeming  to  go  quite  smoothly.  Beijing  wUI  probably 
lake  some  pains  to  avoid  any  immediate  shocks. 
Hong  Kong  officials  will  be  making  their  own  tacit 
acijustmenta:  even  Hong  Kong  democrats  may  wait 
and  sec.  The  economy,  haring  discounted  Kb  own 
worries,  may  look  surprisingly  healthy. 

Where  it  Is  going  badly  may  take  longer  to 
emerge  but  there  are  some  intelligent  predictions. 
A report  by  the  Hong  Kong  Journalists  Association 
Identifies  crucial  areas  where  China  has  sold  it  will 
dilute  legislation  on  cMl  liberties,  and  documents 
action  taken  by  Beijing  to  blacklist  local  media  and 
hnrasB  Ilong  Kong  journalists  working  in  China. 
The  I1KJA  appeals  directly  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, urging  it  not  to  tamper  with  existing  law  but 
to  honour  Its  pledge  of  freedom  of  expression.  The 
address  Is  significant:  from  now,  we  should  said 
our  letters  and  foxes  not  to  Government  House  In 
Hong  Kong  but  to  the  State  Council  in  Beijing. 


Dangers  of  supping 
with  the  Americans 


David  Hirst 

THREE  years  ago  I ran  into  a 
young  Saudi  pilot  at  the  giant 
airbase  where  last  week’s 
truck  bomb  wrought'  its  deadly 
havoc.  FVom  his  combat  uniform  to 
his  transatlantic  drawl  he  could 
have  been  American  through  and 
through.  But  it  was  some  very  anti- 
American  things  he  had  to  say  as  he 
climbed  into  the  cockpit  of  his 
British  Tornado  fighter  bomber. 

He  spoke  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  the  time  when  he  had 
joined  tile  Western  “allies"  in  bomb- 
ing raids  on  Iraq.  “Look,"  he  said, 
"Saddam  was  my  enemy  then.  But 
now.  when  that  guy  turns  on  his 
radar,  you  hit  him  from  right  here  in 
Dhahran.  I don't  like  that.  It  is  time 
you  did  the  same  to  the  Israelis." 

That  encapsulates  the  contra- 
diction at  the  heart  of  Saudi  public 
opinion.  On  the  one  hand  many 
Saudis,  especially  the  Western- 
educated  among  them,  have  a real 
affinity  for  the  West,  even  If  it  is  not 
always  the  best  of  Western  ways  to 
which  they  most  eagerly  take. 
They  crave  its  commodities.  They 
depend  on  its  technology  and,  like 
that  pilot,  they  take  immense  pride 
in  their  mastery  of  it. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  they  often 
frankly  loathe  the  US's  policies  and 
none  more  than  its  seemingly  incor- 
rigible bias  in  favour  of  Israel. 

The  Saudis  may  not  have  any  par- 
ticular liking  for  the  Palestinians  as 
individuals.  They  mostly  know  them 
as  expatriates  working  in  the  king- 
dom, and  they  know  that,  like  mil- 
lions of  others,  the  only  reason  they 
are  there  is  to  take  their  money  off 
them.  But  that  does  not  mean  that, 
as  Arabs  and  Muslims,  they  have  no 
feeling  for  the  Palestinian  cause.  It 
is  often  surprising,  in  fact,  how 
strongly  they  do  feel  about  it 
And  it  is  not  just  Palestine:  it 
could  be  almost  anything.  The 
Saudis  have  even  les9  love  of 
President  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
monster  who  might  have  laid 
waste  to  their  country,  and,  like 
the  pilot,  most  of  them  supported 
the  presence  of  half  a million  West- 
ern troops  on  their  soil  during 
Desert  Storm.  But  they  resent  the 
treatment  that  the  West  continues 
to  mete  out  to  its  former  enemy, 
not  only  because  the  Iraqi  people 
do  not  deserve  to  suffer  inter- 
minably for  the  sins  of  their  ruler, 
but  because  the  West  is  simultane- 
ously so  tolerant  of  an  Israel 
which,  In  their  eyes,  is  no  less  a 
persistent  aggressor  than  Iraq  and 
no  less  a flagrant  violator  of  United 
Nations  resolutions. 

It  is  not  only  as  Arabs  and  Mus- 
lims, it  i9  as  Oil-rich  Saudis  too. 
Together  with  Kuwait  and  other 
Gulf  states,  Saudi  Arabia  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  every  penny  of  the 
US  contribution  to  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait.  It  drained  their  coffers. 
Yet  the  Saudis  have  gone  on  pay- 
ing through  the  nose  for  yet  more 
of  those  expensive,  shiny  new 
weapons  which  Desert  Storm  Itself 
proved  that  they  cannot  properly 
absorb,  or  do  not  need,  because 
the  arms  suppliers  themselves 
would  automatically  Insist  on  com- 
ing to  their  rescue  in  arty  new 
emergency. 

The  resentment  runs  so  deep  that 
when,  last  November,  five  Ameri- 
cans died  hr  the  first  such  act  of 


Islamist  terror,  a great  many  Saudis, 
Westernised  secular  liberals  among 
them,  were  not  noticeably  unhappy 
about  it.  “The  Americans",  said  one, 
“should  have  seen  this  for  what  it 
was:  a wake-up  call.  I,  for  my  part, 
liked  the  message.  I just  did  not  like 
the  means  of  delivery." 

The  House  of  Saud  is  deeply 
aware  of  the  dilemma  this  contradic- 
tion pose9.  It  would  like  to  think,  of 
course,  that  the  anti-US  terror  Is  the 
work  of  foreign  agents,  with  Iran  or 
Iraq  as  their  likely  sponsors.  That 
was  Its  working  assumption  after 
last  November’s  bombing.  So  it  was 
with  undisguised  sorrow  that  the 
interior  minister,  Prince  Naylf,  an- 
nounced the  truth:  four  Saudis  born 
and  bred  were  to  be  beheaded  for 
their  “anti-Islamic"  crime. 

The  regime  knows  that  it  it  a 
vicious  circle,  that  the  more  trouble 
it  faces  from  its  home-grown 
Islamic  militants,  the  more  it  has  to 
rely,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  a US 
protection  that  only  aggravates  the 
trouble. 

That  is  why,  on  general  Arab  and 
Muslim  issues  — but  especially  on 
Palestine  — it  tries  to  be  far  less 
accommodating  than  the  US  would 
like  it  to  be.  For  example,  it  has 
acted  as  a brake  on  the  process  of 
Arab  “normalisation"  with  Israel. 
Two  Gulf  states.  Oman  and  Qatar, 
are  forging  economic  ties  with  Is- 
rael. But  Saudi  Arabia  itself  strongly 
disapproves.  It  is  in  much  the  same 
spirit  that  it  backs  Syria  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  peace  that  Israel  offers  it, 
and  it  played  a leading  role  in  last 
month's  Arab  summit. 

{(I  APPRECIATE  Saudi  Arabia's 
I position  when  you  compare  it 
I with  that  of  so  many  others." 
said  a Palestinian- living  in-the  king- 
dom. "But  it  cannot  behave  other- 
wise if  it  wants  to  retain  its  key  place 
in  the  Islamic  world  and  to  head  off 
the  threat  from  Iran  and  the  real 
fanatics." 

Where  the  Saudi  regime  cannot 
prevent  a US  policy  about  which  it 
has  serious  misgivings,  it  seeks  to 
belittle  Us  own  association  with  it. 
That  is  why,  for  example,  it  has 
never  formally  admitted  that  die 
US,  British  and  French  planes 
which  police  Iraq's  southern  "aerial 
exclusion  zone”  fly  out  of  Dhahran 
airbase  for  the  purpese.  All  the  pub- 
lic is  supposed,  officially,  to  know  Is 
that  they  do  so  from  “somewhere  in 
the  region". 

It  is  an  embarrassed  sophistry 
that  fools  no  one  —and  least  of  all, 
of  course,  the  Islamic  fanatics  — as 
the  latest  atrocity  so  amply  proves.  . 

But  what  the  Rouse  of  Saud 
most  needs  is  something  that  only 
its  US  ally  can  furrjgh,  which  is  a 
fundamental  change  of  policy  on  Is- 
rael, and  all  those  Aiab  and  Muslim 
issues  which,  in  Saudi  eyes,  are 
more  or  less  intimately  related  to  It/ 

That  came  out  nearly  when,  to 
May,  the  US  embassy  in  Riyadh  is- 
sued a warning  to  35,000  Ameri- 
cans living  in  die  kingdom.  They 
should  take  special  precautions,  It 
9aid,  because  there  were  good  rea- 
sons to  suspect  that  ‘be  Islamic  ter- 
rorists were  about  b strike  again. 
And  it  was  said  that  among  the  ter- 
rorists’ grievances,  his  time,  were 
Israel’s  Grapes  of  W-ath  assault  on 
Lebanon,  the  mas  acre  of  inno- 
cents at  Qana  and  he 'irrefutable 

evidence  this  furnisled  that  the  US 
“hates  the  Arabs  andrifudlims'*. 
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Leading  nations  ‘fail  world’s  poor’ 


Richard  Thomas 


JAPAN  and  Canada,  were  an- 
gled out  at  the  Group  of 
Seven's  economic  summit  at 
Lyon  last  week  as  having  particu- 
larly low  imports  from  poor  coun- 
tries. They  were  urged  by  the 
European  Union  to  slash  tariffs  on 
goods  imported  from  the  develop- 
ing world  to  allow  them  to  trade 
their  way  out  of  poverty. 

After  the  G7’s  failure  to  agree  to 
the  sale  of  gold  for  debt  relief,  the 
European  Commission  president, 
Jacques  Santer.  warned  that  the  fail- 
ure of  poor  countries  to  benefit  from 
globalisation  could  undermine  the 
free  trade  agenda. 

"There  are  some  countries  simply 


stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,”  a 
Commission  spokesman  said.  "If  we 
are  to  push  on  with  the  liberalisa- 
tion, they  have  to  be  brought  on 
board.  That  was  our  message." 

Although  Mr  Santer  admitted  the 
EU  needed  to  cut  harriers  to  import 
goods  from  poor  nations,  he  singled 
out  Japan  and  Canada  as  having  par- 
ticularly low  levels  of  imports  from 
poor  countries.  A senior  member  of 
tiie  Commission's  delegation  said: 
The  Canadians  and  Japanese  are 
the  worst  culprits.  They  need  to  do 
more  to  use  trade  to  help  these 
countries.” 

With  aid  agencies  condemning 
the  lack  of  concrete  action  on  Third 
World  debt,  Kenneth  Clarke,  the 
UK  chancellor,  put  a brave  face  on 


the  failure  to  force  through  the 
British-backed  gold  sales  initiative 
and  pledged  to  keep  pushing  the 
plan  at  the  autumn  meetings  of  (he 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

lYeasury  officials  talked  up 
hopes  of  a commitment  before  the 
end  of  the  year  — pointing  to  a call 
in  the  G7  economic  communique 
for  the  IMF  to  “optimise  its  reserve 
management". 

Insiders  said  this  was  diplomatic 
code  for  action,  because  90  per  cent 
of  tiie  fund's  assets  are  held  in  gold. 
With  six  out  of  seven  leaders  now 
supporting  die  policy,  they  said 
some  progress  later  in  the  year  was 
almost  certain. 

But  lobby  groups  said  the  summit 
had  produced  little  for  the  world's 


poorest  countries.  Andrew  Simms,  a 
spokesman  for  Christian  Aid,  sold: 
"This  is  another  case  of  all  words 
and  no  deeds.  President  Chirac 
billed  this  summit  as  a landmark  in 
relations  between  rich  nnd  poor  na- 
tions. By  those  standards  it  has 
been  an  abject  failure." 

Ed  Mayo,  director  of  the  New 
Economics  Foundation,  said:  “Debt 
has  been  on  the  communique  of 
every  summit  since  1983.  This  is 
probably  the  first  one  which 
amounts  to  a step  backwards." 

The  G7  leaders  promised  more 
action  by  next  autumn  and  urged 
donor  countries  to  focus  their  lend- 
ing nnd  aid  on  the  very  poorest 
countries  and  promote  private  sec- 
tor and  export-oriented  activity. 


Anti-crime 
plan  turned 
on  terrorists 


Richard  Norton -Taylor, 
and  Ian  Black  in  Lyon 


Caught  on  the  horns 
of  a global  dilemma 


COMMENT 

Larry  Elliott 


ANYBODY  who  has  experi- 
enced the  agony  of  negative 
equity  will  know  how  the 
heavily  indebted  countries  of  the  de- 
veloping world  feel.  Keeping  up 
with  die  interest  payments  is  like 
running  through  trencle,  a soul- 
destroying  and  seemingly  endless 
process  that  redistributes  money 
front  the  have-nots  to  the  haves. 

In  truth,  the  situation  of  poor 
countries  is  even  more  acute  titan  it 
is  for  homeowners,  not  least  be- 


cause there  is  a far  grenter  chance 
of  house  prices  floating  individuals 
off  the  rocks  of  debt  than  conunod- 
ity  prices  doing  the  same  for.nalioue-Hhnt-wauld  have  been  paying  for 


dependent  on  exports  of  primary 
products. 

Hie  world's  richer  nations  know 
this.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  20 
or  so  poorest  countries  — mainly 
but  not  exclusively  in  9ub-Saharan 
Africa  — are  caught  in  a debt  trap 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  They 
recognise  also  that  sustainable  de- 
velopment requires  these  nations  to 
spend  money  on  health,  education 
and  basic  infrastructure  — money 
that  is  at  present  sluicing  down  the 
debt  drain. 

Yet,  as  the  G7  summit  at  Lyon 
showed  only  too  clearly,  there  is  a 
twin  paradox  here.  Debt  is  just  one 
issue  where  the  world's  most  power- 
ful economic  nations  can  see  that 
hands-on  action  and  cooperation 
would  be  beneficbl.  Laissez-faire  is 
not  the  solution  to  the  West’s  rela- 
tionship with  Zambia  or  Uganda, 
any  more  than  it  fa  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  international  terror- 
ism or  ousting  Kadovan  Karadzic 
from  his  Bosnian  lower  base. 

At  the  same  tine,  the  G7  fa  in 
thrall  to  an  ecotomic  philosophy 
which  has  laissez-iire  as  its  founda- 
tion stone,  'rhe  rich  nations  see 
globalisation  — which  has  leeched 
power  from  then  — as  Inevitable 
and  the  best  guarantor  of  rising 
prosperity  and  freedom. 

But  there  is  mere.  Debt  relief  on 
the  scale  required  to  make  a real  dif- 
ference to  developing  countries 
would  menn  a plenomenal  transfer 
of  resources  from  North  to  South.  It 
would  be  an  egaitarian  gesture  on 
the  part  of  routines  whi?h  have 
made  a virtue  ou.  of  rising  inequal- 
ity in  their  own  societies  over  the 
past  20  years. 


It  is  quite  n dilemma  nnd  one  that 
finds  the  G7  still  stumbling  around 
in  the  dark.  Tiie  Germans  did  their 
best  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Funds  gold  to 
provide  soft  loans  to  developing 
countries,  while  France’s  Jacques 
Chirac  was  calling  for  a security 
fence  to  he  thrown  mound  the  glob- 
nlisnlion  process. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  die  Ger- 
man attitude  would  have  seemed 
sound  and  defensible.  In  I .yon. 
there  were  a number  of  reasons 
why  Chirac  caught  the  prevailing 
mood. 

First,  a global  economy  without 
barriers  may  make  it  easier  for  capi- 
tal to  move  around:  it  also  makes  it 
much  harder  to  prevent  revenues 


schools  and  hospitals  being  si- 
phoned off  into  unregulated  off- 
shore tax  havens.  Even  Britain  is 
concerned  about  the  popularity  of 
these  niche  bolt-holes. 

Second,  globalisation  sits  un- 
easily with  the  institutions  that  were 
set  up  in  the  aftermath  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war  to  ensure  that  the  US 
and  its  key  allies  could  regulate  and 
oversee  the  development  of  West- 
ern capitalism.  If  the  West  really  is 
impotent,  there  is  less  justification 
for  its  stranglehold  on  the  multilat- 
eral institutions. 

Third,  even  within  the  rich  West 
there  have  been  signs  that  the 
growth  of  income  inequality,  as 
measured  by  the  Gini  coefficient, 
may  be  stretching  social  cohesion 
to  breaking  point.  If  trickledown  is 
to  be  operated  on  a global  scale,  the 
size  of  the  Gini  coefficient  would 
have  to  be  astronomical. 

One  answer  to  these  develop- 
ments is  to  say  we  should  reject 
globalisation  entirely  and  hand 
power  back  to  the  nation  state.  Thfa 
is  what  Pat  Buchanan  has  argued, 
with  some  success,  in  the  United 
States.  But  disengagement  is  far 
from  tiie  only  option,  nnd  attention 
recently  has  focused  on  three  op- 
tions — halting  the  process,  slowing 
it  down , or  reshaping  it. 

Evidence  of  the  "thus  far  and  no 
farther"  approach  has  been  seen 
with  the  campaign  to  stop  World 
Bank  dams  in  Nepal  and  the  growth 
of  Local  Exchange  TYndlng 
Schemes  (Lets)  as  a means  of  giv- 
ing back  to  local  communities  some 
control  over  their  lives. 

The  attempts  to  block  Nafta  and 
the  Uruguay  round  are  the  best  ex- 
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ample*  of  trying  to  put  the  brakes 
on  globalisation  anti  take  a more 
gradualist  approach  to  economic 
change,  while  the  drive  to  insert 
social  clauses  and  environmental 
treaties  into  the  new  World  Trade 
Organisation  are  both  part  of  the 
emphasis  on  reshaping. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  G7  is 
prepared  to  mount  a campaign  to 
stop  or  slow  globalisation,  but  Mr 
Chirac's  concern  for  the  dignity  of 
labour,  Bill  Clinton’s  crusade 
against  terrorism  and  Kenneth 
Clarke's  proposals  for  debt  relief  are 
all  encouraging  proof  of  the  desire 
to  reshape. 

THE  prerequisite  for  any  re- 
shaping is  debt  relief,  and 
the  G7  knows  it.  While  there 
is  an  argument  that  writing  off 
debts  runs  into  the  problem  of 
moral  hazard  — that  you  are  en- 
couraging a spendthrift  approach 
— this  seems  rather  less  relevant 
{ban  the  fact  that  between  1990 
and  1093  Zambia  spent  35  times  as 
much  on  debt  payments  as  it  did 
on  education. 

The  sale  of  IMF  gold  is  actually  a 
pretty  poor  way  of  providing  help, 
because  the  offer  of  soft  loans 
through  the  Enhanced  Structural 
Adjustment  Facility  does  nothin;  to 
reduce  the  overhang  of  developing 
Country  debt.  Rnther,  it  gives  the 
IMF  an  arm-lock  on  the  debtor  na- 
tions, forcing  them  to  accept  six 
years  of  Draconian  adjustment  be- 
fore they  qualify  for  loans  on  easier 
terms. 

The  rationale  for  selling  the  IMF 


gold  would  be  clearer  if  the  pro- 
ceeds were  going  to  debt-forgive- 
ness. Aid  agencies  have  calculated 
that  the  sale  of  12  per  cent  of  the 
IMF’s  $40  billion  gold  reserves 
could  wipe  out  the  IMF  debt  of  the 
world's  20  poorest  countries. 

That  in  turn  might  be  the  catalyst 
for  the  Paris  club  of  creditor  coun- 
tries to  take  a more  generous  ap- 
proach to  their  debts.  Tiie  key  here 
is  to  increase  the  portion  of  a coun- 
try's debt  that  can  be  written  off. 

A really  generous  programme  of 
debt  relief  would  end  the  ludicrous 
situation  where  the  poorest  nations 
are  paying  more  to  the  multilateral 
Institutions  than  they  are  receiving 
in  aid.  But  on  its  own  it  would  not  be 
enough. 

There  needs  to  be  a commitment 
to  transfer  resources  to  tiie  South. 
This  is  where  the  G7  — committed 
as  ii  is  to  budgetary  stringency  — 
starts  to  have  second  ' thoughts. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Norway,  aid  budgets 
have  been  ' cut  to  keep  budget 
deficits  down. 

But  every  idea  will  be  stillborn 
without  the  final  jiart  of  the  jigsaw: 
tiie  inclusion  of  the  developing 
countries  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Like  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  veto  for  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
an  anachronism,  an  overhaul  of  Uiq 
G7  to  long  overdue.  If  globalisation 
to  here  to  stay,  It  should  be  reflected 
in  global  Institutions  which  allow  de- 
veloping  nations  to  put  down  tiie 
begging  bowl  and  lake  their  place  at 
the  rich  man's  table. 


AS  THE  political  leaders  of  the 
most  powerful  industrial  coun- 
tries trumpeted  a new  crusade 
against  terrorism  tost  week  they  pri- 
vately acknowledged  a growing 
threat  from  extremist  dissident 
groups,  Including  further  attacks 
against  Western  targets  in  Saudi 
Arabia, 

The  40-poiul  anti-terrorist  plan 
announced  at  the  G7  summit  in 
Lyon  was  a political  imperative  for 
I ’resident  Clinton  after  Inst  week's 
bomb  attack  which  killed  19  US  Air- 
men at  the  American  military  base 
near  Dhahran. 

It  emerged  llial  the  40  (mints 
were  pro|. wired  by  n meeting  of  G7 
senior  experts  in  Paris  on  April  i 2. 
to  (lent  with  "transit  at  innnl  organ- 
ised crime"  rather  than  terrorism  — 
though  some  nf  the  issues  mid 
methods  are  clearly  relcvaiii  to 
both.  The  word  terrorism  dues  not 
ap|ienr  in  the  document. 

Most  of  the  pr<i|xisals.  including 
measures  to  cum  hat  terrorist  luud- 
raising.  hinder  weapons  supplies 
and  tighten  l>nrd*  r coniroU,  had  al- 
ready Ix-eii  agreed  in  principle,  nu- 
mbly at  llu*  Paris  meeting. 

’lliey  will  in*  discussed  InrtlnT  m 
a meeting  >*f  interior  and  l<<ieign 
ministers  this  month  in  I'niK  where 
Britain  is  likely  l«>  point  tu  its  plans 
lor  a new  conspiracy  law  !•>  prevent 
foreigners  seeking  asylum  in  Britain 
if  their  activities  am*  uue-iderod 

detrimental  to  national  ini 

Other  ideas,  n- hashed  at  (lie  <,? 
summit,  include  new  extradition 
measures,  more  security  measure** 
at  air  and  >l*;i  pnrK  and  inure  effec- 
tive intelligence  co-operation 

Terence  Taylor,  assistant  director 
of  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London,  said 
that  the  Dhahran  bombings  could 
have  one  significant  practical  effect: 
the  Irish  republican  lobby  in  the 
Uniled  Stales  would  become  less  In- 
fluential as  the  impact  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks came  closer  to  home. 

Paul  Rogers,  professor  of  peace 
studies  at  Bradford  University,  said 
governments  were  trying  to  control 
terrorist  threats  without  properly 
understanding  them.  "They  must 
start  looking  at  some  of  the  causes." 

Western  diplomats  concede  that 
the  problems  are  compounded  by 
the  opening  of  borders  and  an  in- 
creasingly global  economy.  "People 
are  moved,  money  is  moved, 
weapons  are  moved  across  bor- 
ders," the  Canadian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Lloyd  Axworthy,  said,  urging 
more  intelligence  co-operation. 

While  the  US  and  Britain  co-oper- 
ate closely  on  intelligence,  they  are 
reluctant  to  share  it  with  others,  no- 
tably Germany,  whose  intelligence 
community  enjoys  close  links  with 
Iran. 

The  G7  leaders  were  attacked  by 
their  Green  shadows,  The  Other 
Economic  Summit,  for  putting  tiie 
fight  against  terrorism  at  the  top  of 
their  summit  agenda  at  the  expense 
of  poverty  and  nuclear  hazards. 

“This  is  an  outrageous  gesture 
showing  inhuman  priorities,"  said 
Jakob  von  Exhul,  the  TOES  leader, 
“It  allows  a desire  to  turn  away  from 
problems  that  make  one  million 
times  more  victims  than  terrorism, 
he  said.  The  poor  countries'  foreign 
debt  was  “the  modern  form  of 
slavery”. 


1 4 FINANCE  


Airline  deal  may  leave  Virgin  high  and  dry 
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In  Brief 


Joanna  Walters  reports 
from  Washington  on  the 
transatlantic  threat  facing 
Richard  Branson 

VIRGIN  Atlantic  Airways  is  at  a 
turning  point.  The  airline  has 
a larger-than-life  image, 
mainly  because  of  the  publicity- 
seeking  instincts  of  chairman 
Richard  Branson.  But  its  profits 
have  always  been  fragile.  And  Vir- 
gin now  risks  being  wiped  off  the 
map  if  British  Airways  and  Ameri- 
can Airlines'  proposed  partnership 
goes ahead. 

The  concerns  are  not  just  a prod- 
uct of  the  Virgin  publicity  machine. 
A source  at  Delta  Airlines  believes 
that  if  BA  and  AA  nre  allowed  to  co- 
operate his  company  will  cease  to 
make  money  fly ing  between  the  UK 
and  lito  IIS. 

'I  Van  sal  Inn  tic  routes  are  only  a 
fraction  of  Della’s  business,  but  they 
are  Virgin's  lifeblood,  and  Branson 
does  not  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  bankrolling  the  airline  from 
other  ptnls  of  the  Virgin  group  or 
his  personal  wealth, 

“It  would  completely  screw  us,"  1 
said  Branson  last  week.  “I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
nirlinc,  hill  it  would  he  u real  body- 
blow." 

BA  and  AA  propose  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  (lights  and  fares  across 
the  Atlantic  and  market  each  other's 
US  domestic,  Kuropenn  and  world- 
wide networks.  This  includes  the 
services  of  partners  US  Air.  Amer- 
ica West,  Canadian  Airlines.  Qanlas. 
Deutsche  BA  and  French  TAT. 

The  deal  would  be  n leading  ex- 
ample of  the  industry  trend  towards 
global  partnerships:  offering  the 
world  on  a single  ticket,  with  com- 
mon fpiality  standards  anti  reserva- 
tions systems  in  all  markets. 

Hut  iL  would  also  give  the  pair 
control  of  tirt  per  cent  of  the  transat- 
lantic market  from  the  UK  and  dom- 
ination in  the  US  and  European 
domestic  markets. 

The  Office  of  Fair  Trading,  the 
European  Commission  competition 
team  and  the  US  Departments  of 


Looking  on  the  bright  side  , . . Virgin  boas  Richard  Branson  is  predicting  a record  profit  of  £70  million 
for  the  10  months  up  to  the  end  of  August  photograph:  rick  t wilking 


Justice  and  Transport  arc  all  prob- 
ing the  deal  and  the  airlines  face  a 
troubled  summer  waiting  for  the 
first  puff  of  smoke  from  the  authori- 
ties. 

"There  would  be  a massive  reduc- 
tion in  profits  if  the  BA-AA  deal  went 
through,”  Branson  said  last  week.  “If 
profits  dropped  from  £70  million  to 
£10  million,  which  is  not  unrealistic, 
we  would  think  twice  about  invest- 
ing further  in  expansion." 

From  its  start  in  1984,  Virgin  At- 
lantic built  up  its  turnover  to  around 
£250  million,  with  profits  of  around 
£7  million  a year  by  early  1991.  But 
it  lost  £19  million  in  1991-92  and  £6 
million  in  1992-93  on  turnover  of 
around  £400  million.  The  industry 
wondered  if  it  could  survive. 

Virgin  did  survive  and  predicts  a 
record  profit  of  £70  million,  exclud- 
ing the  Virgin  Holidays  tour  opera- 
tor, on  around  £800  million  of  sales 
in  the  10  months  to  August  31, 199fi. 

BA  says  its  deal  is  competitive 
and  fares  across  the  Atlantic  will 


come  down.  Virgin  says  they  will  go 
up.  If  so,  won’t  everyone,  including 
Virgin,  just  make  more  money  at 
the  public's  expense? 

Virgin  says  not,  beenuse  BA  and 
Americnn  would  use  their  dominant 
position  to  fie  travel  agents  and  cor- 
porate business  travel  contractors 
into  commission  deals  based  on 
market  share  — so-called  fidelity 
rebates. 

Virgin  claims  BA’s  stranglehold 
on  the  travel  trade  is  already  damag- 
ing its  business.  It  lias  made  a com- 
plaint to  Brussels  which  is  being 
investigated,  and  has  an  anti  trust 
suit  against  BA  in  the  US. 

BA  denies  malpractice.  However, 
BA  and  American  are  proposing 
that  regulations  be  relaxed  to  allow 
all  comers  from  the  US  into  Lon- 
! don's  Heathrow  airport  as  a condi- 
j lion  of  the  deal. 

US  rivals  say  that  as  Heathrow  is 
severely  congested,  BA  and  AA 
should  be  made  to  give  up  some  of 
their  routes  to  free  capacity.  TWA  is 


Tories  plot  to  offload  welfare  state 


Naasa  MaoErtaan 

MEADS  of  10  of  Britain's  largest 
insurance  companies  have  se- 
cretly discussed  ways  for  their  in- 
dustry to  take  over  responsibilities 
from  the  welfare  state. 

The  group,  chaired  by  Peter 
Davis  of  the  Prudential,  has  been 
holding  meetings  at  the  Govern- 
ment's request  over  the  past  three 
mouths. 

They  discussed  education,  health 
care,  legal  costs,  unemployment 
cover,  pensions  and  long-term  care. 
The  “ welfare  reform  group”  will 
meet  again  on  July  17,  and  plans  to 
submit  its  conclusions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry  in 
early  August.  ‘Hie  meetings  have 
been  kepi  under  wraps  until  now 
and  will  cause  controversy. 

The  Dl  l's  commissioning  of  the 
report  shows  liow  seriously  it  Is 
considering  alternatives  to  shrink- 
ing slate  welfare. 

Consumer  bodies  tin*  likely  to  be 
deeply  uneasy.  The  debate  will  be 
sharpened  by  repealed  disclosures 
over  the  pust  five  years  of  cases  of 
insurers  selling  personal  pensions 
and  endowment  policies  ro  millions 


of  people  for  whom  they  were  inap- 
propriate. 

The  National  Association  of  Citi-  i 
zens  Advice  Bureaux  says  the  com- 
panies did  badly  last  October  when 
they  replaced  the  reduction  in  state 
assistance  to  homeowners  unable  to 
pay  their  mortgages. 

"We  h ave  masses  of  evidence  that 
it  has  caused  immense  problems  to 
people  who  thought  they  were  cov- 
ered but  found  they  weren’t."  says  a 
spokeswoman.  “We  are  not  saying 
that  insurers  can’t  play  a role,  but 
they  can't  provide  a complete  substi- 
tute" 

The  insurance  chiefs  will  suggest 
that  private  tensions  could  be  used 
to  fund  a broader  range  of  welfare 
needs.  This  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  Government,  which  is  already 
t-xn mining  the  Idea  of  funding  long- 
term care  like  that. 

The  group  will  olsu  want  brand  in- 
vestment and  insurance  vehicles  to 
be  used  by  people  for  welfare  needs, 
from  education  to  | tensions.  Instead 
of  buying  individual  policies  to  in- 
sure against  one  outcome,  con- 
sumers would  protect  themselves 
more  easily  against  a wide  range  of 
eventualities. 


The  insurers  will  undoubtedly 
argue  that  more  incentives  need  to 
be  given  to  encourage  people  to 
save  and  insure.  But  they  may  sug- 
gest that  tax  relief  alone  is  not 
enough.  It  is  no  help  to  people  who 
do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  tax. 

The  group  is  confident  that  the 
companies  can  fill  some  of  the  gaps 
left  by  the  state.  Duncan  Hopper, 
managing  director  of  Legal  & Gen- 
eral Healthcare,  says:  "Could  we,  for 
example,  provide  for  education 
fees?  The  answer  is  yes.  We  are 
doing  some  of  it  now.  If  there  is  a 
market,  we  will  go  after  it." 

The  insurance  sector  is  likely  to 
come  up  with  ideas  for  most  parts  of 
the  welfare  slate,  but  is  not  thought 
tu  find  unemployment  cover  attrac- 
i five. 

The  insurers’  initiative  chimes  in 
with  comments  from  oilier  sources. 
For  example,  this  week  the  Adam 
Smith  Institute  will  unveil  a "model 
for  a changed  welfare  system"  — a 
"personal,  funded,  lifetime  account 
into  which  people  save  when  they 
arc  young,  fit  and  in  work,  in  order 
to  provide  for  themselves  when  old, 
sick  or  unemployed”.  — The  Ob- 
I server 


already  seeking  permission  to  serve 
Heathrow  from  New  York. 

It  is  understood  that  Delta  could 
shortly  ask  to  fly  from  Heathrow  to 
Atlanta,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
— and  will  publicly  oppose  the  BA- 
AA  deal  unless  special  provisions 
are  made  to  allow  US  newcomers 
into  Heathrow.  Continental  Airlines 
ami  Northwest  also  want  access. 

Confiscating  capacity  and  sharing 
it  out  would  open  up  real  mulli-air- 
line  transatlantic  competition  from 
Heathrow  and  quell  fears  that  BA- 
AA  could  develop  a monopoly. 

Branson  wants  to  kill  the  deal  but 
would  he  prepared  to  accept  it  if  BA 
were  made  to  give  up  25  per  cent  of 
its  Heathrow  capacity,  with  half  of  it 
going  to  US  airlines  and  half  to  Vir- 
gin. 

BA  chief  executive  Robert  Ayling 
says  he  is  not  prepared  to  give  up 
anything.  The  airline’s  ability  to 
thrive  amid  global  competition  and 
offer  its  passengers  the  beat  service 
is  at  stake. — The  Observer 


Nuclear  sale 
figure  fails 

THE  UK  government  last  week 
admitted  it  was  prepared  to  sell 
Britain's  eight  most  modern  nuclear 
reactors  for  as  little  89  £1.26  billion, 
or  just  over  a third  of  what  it  cost  to 
build  the  newest  atomic  power  sta- 
tion, Sizewell  B in  Suffolk,  writes 
Simon  Beavis. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  min- 
isters left  potential  investors  in  this 
month’s  privatisation  of  British  En- 
ergy guessing  how  much  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  their  shares 
when  they  said  the  company  could 
fetch  up  to  £1.96  billion. 

Although  the  first  instalment  on 
(he  shares  has  been  fixed  at  lOOp  a 
share  for  small  investors,  they  will 
in  effect  be  “buying  blind"  and 
could  pay  anywhere  between  180p 
and  280p  a share  in  the  second  and 
final  tranche. 

The  move  came  as  it  emerged 
that  the  prospectus  has  been 
amended  following  a new  investiga- 
tion by  nuclear  inspectors  into  prob- 
lems with  ■ the  uranium  fuel 
components  common  to  six  of  the 
eight  atomic  power  stations. 


TWENTY-FOUR  European 
nations  announced  in 
Brussels  a $2.4  billion  scheme 
called  Medea  to  recapture  a 
share  of  the  microelectronics  In- 
dustry from  the  Aslan  Tiger 
economies. 


JAPAN'S  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  a record  3.5  per  cent 
in  May,  boosted  by  young  people 
who  have  Called  to  land  jobs  after 
leaving  school  in  March. 


HALF  of  Britain  now  depends 
on  financial  services  rather 
than  on  manufacturing,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  digest  of 
economic  and  social  data. 


ALMOST  2,000  UK  jobs  were 
lost  when  the  shoe  company 
C & J Clark  announced  three 
factory  closures  and  computer 
retailer  Escom  shut  65  stores. 


HOPES  are  rising  that  a res- 
cue of  the  Coatsln  Group  — 
contractor  for  the  controversial 
Newbury  bypass  — can  be  com- 
pleted. The  group  was  forced  to 
suspend  share-dealing  after 
speculation  that  it  was  in  trouble 
nearly  halved  its  share  price. 


CITY  investigators  are  at- 
tempting to  pin  down  the  full 
extent  of  the  deception  at  do-it- 
yourself  retailer  Wickes,  after 
the  UK  company  announced  that 
profits  had  been  overstated. 


BRITAIN'S  employers  have 
undermined  a key  part  of 
Conservative  propaganda  by  in- 
sisting that  a national  minimum 
wage  would  have  little  or  no 
overall  effect  on  jobs. 


UK  COMPANIES  queued  at 
the  Indonesia  Alrshow  06  to 
supply  aerospace  products  to 
the  country's  armed  forces  de- 
spite human  rights  groups’  fears 
that  new  technology  will  be  used 
to  suppress  internal  unreBt 


DASSAULT  Aviation,  maker  of 
the  Mirage  figkter-bomber, 
has  agreed  to  merge  with 
France's  state-owned  Aero- 
spatiale to  create  Europe's 
second-biggest  aircraft  builder. 
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Blast  Survivors 
Lucky  to  Be  Alive 


Rick  Atkinson 

In  Landatuhl,  Germany 

FOR  Tech.  Sgt.  Michael  Jay.  it 
was  the  simple  act  of  rummag- 
ing  for  his  sneakers  in  a sturdy 
inetal  locker.  For  Chief  Master  Sgt. 
Francis  Klosiewski,  it  was  the  un- 
usual craving  for  a late-night  cup  of 
coffee.  And  for  Master  SgL  Glenn 
Braden,  it  was  the  momentary  pause 
in  the  kitchen  fora  drink  of  water. 

lit  each  case,  the  most  inconse- 
quential gestures  at  10  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  last  week  — turning  left 
rather  than  right,  bending  over 
rather  than  standing  up  — turned 
out  to  have  life-and-death  signifi- 
cance. For  each  man,  indeed  for 
hundreds  of  Americans  living  in  the 
U.S.  military  complex  at  Dhahran. 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  quick  and  the  dead  was 
decided  with  terrifying  capricious- 
ness by  where  they  were  and  what 
they  were  doing  at  the  moment  an 
enormous  bomb  ripped  through  the 
compound. 

Jay,  Klosiewski  and  Braden  were 
among  43  injured  U.S.  Air  Force 
personnel  evacuated  to  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary medical  center  in  western  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  being  treated 
for  an  assortment  of  gashes,  inter- 
nal injuries  and  blast  effects.  In  de- 
scribing the  events  of  last  week, 
they  seemed  alternately  grateful  to 
be  alive  and  baffled  to  have  been 
spared  in  a cataclysm  that  killed  19 
of  their  comrades. 

Jay’s  escape  may  have  been  the 
most  miraculous  since,  he  said,  he 
was  apparently  the  only  survivor 
among  five  airmen  on  the.third  floor- 
of  Building  131,  the  eight-story  dor- 
mitory that  took  the  brunt  of  the 
blast  when  a tanker  truck  blew  up 
100  feet  away.  The  35-year-old  flight 
engineer  for  a search-and-rescue 
HC-130  aircraft  had  finished  work  at 
9:20  p.m.  and  slipped  into  shorts 
and  a T-shirt  for  a late-night  jog.  He 
was  looking  for  his  shoes  when  the 
world  disintegrated  around  him.  “I 
didn't  hear  any  explosion  or  see  any 
flash.  The  first  thing  I remember 
was  henring  the  smoke  alarm,"  he 
recalled.  “I  thought  maybe  it  was 
my  alarm  clock  But  then  I realized  I 
wasn't  in  bed.  I was  on  the  floor,  and 
the  locker  was  on  top  of  me.  That 
probably  saved  my  life  because  it 
shielded  me." 

The  top  of  his  left  ear  had  been 
severed  and  he  was  badly  bruised, 
but  Jay  was  oherwise  intact.  He 
wriggled  out  frem  under  the  locker, 
blood  gushing  Fom  his  ear.  Peering 
through  the  gbom,  he  could  see 
that  the  building’s  outside  wall  had 
been  ripped  awiy.  The  balcony  was 
gone.  A roommate  on  the  couch  in 
die  living  room  of  the  five-bedroom 
suite  had  vanhhed.  He  was  later 
found  among  lh;  dead. 

Inching  his  w*y  through  debris  In 
his  stocking  feet,  Jay  gingerly 
walked  down  tie  stairwell  and  out 
Hie  back  door. 

Staff  Sgt.  Atdre  Stanton,  a 31- 
year-old  C-130  crewman  also  was  in 
Building  131,  a wist  of  fate  attribut- 
able to  an  enghe  malfunction  that 
forced  his  nirenft  to  return  to  Saudi 
Arabia  instead  of  flying  to  Kuwait 
City  ns  planned  After  getting  back 
(o  die  Khobar  ‘lowers  compound  at 
7 p.tu.,  Stanton  worked  out  at  the 


gymnasium  and  then  repaired  to  a 
fifth-floor  common  room  where  he 
was  watching  a video.  Suddenly,  a 
security  guard,  one  of  three  on  the 
roof  who  had  spotted  the  suspicious 
b uck  parked  next  to  the  compound 
wall,  raced  down  the  corridor 
yelling,  "Clear  the  buildingl  Clear 
the  building!" 

Stanton  bolted  into  the  bedroom 
to  grab  his  military  identification 
card,  vacating  the  more  exposed 
common  room  just  as  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded. Flung  against  a wall,  his 
face  and  upper  torso  biwlly  lacer- 
ated, he  gathered  his  senses, 
slipped  on  a pair  of  boots  and  picked 
Ilia  way  down  the  stairwell. 

Klosiewski.  45,  was  working  late 
on  the  fiftli  floor  of  nearby  Building 
127.  His  unit,  the  5klh  Fighter 
Squadron,  had  nearly  finished  its 
7!klay  rotation  in  Saudi  Arabia,  pa- 
trolling the  “no-fly  /one"  in  south- 
ern Iraq  with  F-15C  fighters,  and 
Klosiewski  was  filling  out  paper- 
work. He  needed  a caffeine  jolt  and 
walked  into  the  kitchen  across  the 
hall  for  a cup. 

“1  heard  a roar  like  a train  coming 
down  the  tracks,  except  a lot  louder. 
All  of  u sudden  the  wall  came  in  on 
me."  lie  recalled.  "Everything  went 
in  slow  motion.  I saw  the  window 
coming  out.  die  frame  and  every- 
thing coming  rigid  al  me.  1 tried  to 
turn,  but  it  hit  me." 

Glass  slashed  through  his  right 
arm  to  the  bone,  ripping  up  tendons 
and  muscle.  Fragments  peppered 
his  face  and  upper  body.  Still,  he 
was  lucky.  Twelve  men  in  the 
squadron  were  killed,  he  said,  and 
• 20  others  seriously  injured. 

Braden,  41,  was  also  in  a kitchen, 
in  Building  130.  A maintenance 
technician  for  the  79th  Fighter 
Squadron,  he  had  just  finished  jog- 
ging and  had  stopped  for  a drink  of 
water  after  showering.  As  he  tossed 
the  paper  cup  away,  lie  heard  a loud 
boom  and  sensed  a bright  Dash  be- 
hind him.  "Then  tornado-force 
winds  knocked  me  across  the 
kitchen.  I was  clinging  to  the  refrig- 
erator. The  lights  went  out.  1 could 
feel  that  my  leg  was  hurt,"  he  said. 
"When  I got  into  my  room  and  got  a 
flashlight.  I saw  that  the  back  of  my 
leg  was  split  open,  the  whole  length 
of  it.  I tied  a towel  around  it  as  a 
tourniquet  and  yelled  for  help." 

Each  of  the  men  interviewed 
praised  the  efforts  of  emergency  re- 
sponse teams  and  the  quick  action 
of  . medical  personnel,  both  Ameri- 
can and  Saudi. 

Col.  Kevin  C.  Kiley,  commander 
of  the  U.S.  military’s  medical  centeF 
here,  said  all  43  patients  — two  of 
whom  are  women  — arc  considered 
stable,  including  four  who  remain  in 
the  intensive  care  ward.  Another 
nine  injured  Americans  considered 
too  badly  hurt  to  move  are  still  in 
Dhahran  hospitals  but  will  likely  be 
flown  to  Germany  in  the  coming 
days. 

None  of  the  men  interviewed  crit- 
icized security  measures  at  the  Kho- 
bar compound  although  none 
seemed  overly  eager  to  return  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

For  now.  the  men  seemed  preoc- 
cupied with  sifting  through  the 
trauma.  “Somewhere  along  the 
line,"  Klosiewski  said,  "you  have  lo 
put  it  behind  you.” 
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An  Air  Furcc  sergeant  weeps  for  fallen  comrades  following  n memorial  service  for  slain  members  of  the 
33rd  Fighter  Wing  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Duse  in  Florida  nt  the  weekend  m»rooFv\m.iiAvi-MAitiiii 

Life  Returns  to  Normal  at  Saudi  Base 


John  Lancaster  in  Dhahran 

ON  THE  surface,  life-  is  slowly 
returning  to  normal  at  Khobar 
Towers,  the  military  housing  com- 
plex where  19  Americans  died  in  si 
terrorist  truck-bomb  explosion  last 
week.  U.S.  troops  in  T-shirts  and 
gym  shorts  wolfed  down  hamburg- 
ers and  pasta  salad  at  an  outdoor 
barbecue  on  Friday  last  week,  the 
Muslim  day  of  rest,  while  others 
sprawled  in  front  of  a big-screen  tele- 
vision in  tiie  Konnection.  a cavernous 
underground  pool  hall  and  nightclub. 

In  another  sign  of  recovery,  base 
authorities  have  rescinded  the  “no- 
salute" rule,  which  briefly  dispensed 
with  normal  military  formalities  in 
the  chaotic  aftermath  of  the  blast 
More  importantly,  U.S.,  French  and 
British  aircraft  enforcing  the  U.N.- 
sponsored  flight  ban  over  southern 
Iraq  have  resumed  their  normal  oper- 
ating tempo  of  100  missions  per  day. 

But  for  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  2,250  American  service  person- 
nel who  make  their  homes  at 
Khobar  Towers,  life  Is  anything  but 
normal.  It  never  was.  Notwithstand- 


ing close  military  lies  h el  ween  the  ' 
U.S.  and  Saudi  governments.  U.S. 
service  person ne I in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  strangers  in  a strange  laud,  and 
the  bombing  has  only  deepened 
their  sense  of  isolation. 

U.S.  military  commanders  go  to 
great  lengths  lo  avoid  offending 
local  religious  sensitivities.  Alcohol 
is  banned.  Troops  venturing  into 
town  must  observe  a strict  dress 
code.  Women  are  not  allowed  off 
base  without  male  escorts. 

Security  fears  add  nuatlier  blan- 
ket of  restrictions  to  soldiers'  lives. 
Following  the  bombing  last  Novem- 
ber of  a U.S.  Army  training  mission 
in  Riyadh  that  killed  five  Americans, 
commanders  barred  their  troops 
from  sitting  down  in  restaurants, 
where  they  might  make  easy  tar- 
gets for  terrorists.  Now  they  are  not 
even  permitted  lo  go  off  base. 

Not  that  many  are  complaining. 
Even  before  the  bombing,  Ameri- 
cans rarely  ventured  into  town,  de- 
voting their  limited  free  time  to 
lifting  weights  or  learning  to  dance. 

“We’re  here  for  a particular  task," 
Lt.  Col.  Dennis  Aleson,  a Protestant 


chaplain  on  the  base,  told  reporters. 
"People  work  12-hour  days  six  days 
n week.  There  isn't  Urn  much  time  In 
enjoy  the  culture." 

Tin*  large  U.S  military  presence  in 
Dhahran  dates  from  1990.  when 
about  Ml  >.000  American  i roups  nv 
sembled  in  Saudi  Arubi.i  as  part  of 
die  U.S.-led  coalition  tu  drive  Iraqi 
lorces  from  Kuwait.  At  the  lime,  the 
presence  »f  tiic  Western  Infidels" 
caused  enormous  controversy  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  ;i  country  -si  strict  that 
women  are  not  allowed  to  drive.  Hut 
in  si  reflection  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  strate- 
gic importance  to  the  United  States 
— and  of  Saudi  Arabia*  continued 
dejiendence  on  U.S.  protection  from 
hostile  neighbors  such  as  Iraq  and 
Inm  — the  Americans  have  stayed. 

About  5.000  U.S.  troops  serve  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  largest  contin- 
gent. comprising  2.250  personnel,  is 
in  Dhahran.  About  2.000  of  them  are 
involved  in  Operation  Southern 
Watch,  which  enforces  the  ban  on 
Iraqi  flights  over  southern  Iraq.  The 
rest  are  mostly  Army  personnel  as- 
sociated with  a Patriot  missile  bat- 
tery. military  spokesmen  said. 


Yeltsin  Campaign  Bribes  Reporters 


Loo  Hockstadar  In  Moscow 

BORIS  YELTSIN'S  presidential 
campaign  and  its  financial  back- 
ers are  spending  large  sums  of  cash 
— hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  some  estimates  — to  bribe  and 
influence  Russian  journalists  and 
drive  home  an  anti-Communist  mes- 
sage, according  to  a variety  of 
sources  here. 

Other  campaigns  in  the  Russian 
presidential  race,  including  tiie 
Communists',  nlso  have  spent  heav- 
ily to  arrange  for  favorable  articles 
in  newspapers  and  appearances  on 
popular  television  and  radio  talk 
shows.  But  none  has  recruited  jour- 
nalists so  methodically,  nor  paid 
them  off  so  handsomely,  ns  the 
Yeltsin  coni]>aiffii  and  its  friends,  said 
the  sources,  who  include  journalists, 
media  executives,  politicians  and 
consultants  to  die  Yeltsin  campaign. 

Working  in  coitjimction  with  nn 
array  of  private  firms,  including 
public  relations  agencies,  the  cam- 
paign and  its  backers  have  arranged 


for  payoffs  to  journalists  ranging 
from  thousands  of  dollars  a month  1 
for  the  most  recognized  reporters 
from  major  Moscow  newspapers  to 
$100  for  a freelance  piece  by  a 
novice  ghostwriting  for  a provincial 
newspaper. 

The  price  range  for  appearances 
on  some  television  programs  is  con- 
siderably higher,  and  radio  also 
does  not  come  cheaply.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally only  lesser  candidates  who 
have  had  to  pay  for  brondcasl  time 
because  Yeltsin  already  exercises 
substantial  control  over  Russia's 
main  TV  stations  nnd  lias  mono- 
polized air  time. 

‘This  is  a widespread  practice," 
said  Andrei  Richter,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Media  Law  nnd  Ethics. 

In  an  interview,  n young  Moscow 
journalist  said  he  woa  paid  several 
thousand  dollars  during  the  cam- 
paign to  write  articles  stressing  the 
danger  of  n Communist  comeback 
in  Russia.  Many  of  the  stories  were 
planted  in  regional  newspapers 
undc-r  a fictitious  byline,  he  said. 


He  Finally  refused  to  take  any 
more  payoffs  when  he  was  asked  to 
write  what  he  considered  to  be  dis- 
information about  a rival  to  Yeltsin, 
liberal  economist  Grigory  Yavlin- 
sky. “Of  course,  reporters  aren’t 
stupid.  We  understand  this  is  cor- 
ruptionr  he  said,  speaking  on  con- 
dition that  he  not  be  identified.  "But 
when  it’s  small-scale,  we  don’t  really 
see  it  as  corruption.  It’s  considered 
a normal  means  of  survival ...  Be- 
sides, in  comparison  with  what  l we] 
know  about  corruption  in  govern- 
ment, tills  doesn't  seem  like  much." 

A lop  strategist  with  the  Yeltsin 
campaign  confirmed  that  the  cam- 
paign and  Us  allies  have  poured 
money  Into  planting  what  Is  known  j 
here  us  "hidden  advertising"  in 
Russinn  newspapers.  ‘It  is  done  in  I 
every  campaigik  by  every  politician 
in  every  country,”  said  Vyacheslav 
Nikonov,  the  Yeltsin  campaign  offi- 
cial. “In  this  country  it  was  done  by 
the  headquarters  of  every  cam- 
1 paign,  nnd  naturally  it  was  also  done 
by  our  headquarters  " 
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CIA  Knew  Guatemala  Agents  Were  Killers 


R.  Joffrey  Smith 

A PRESIDENTIAL  advisory 
panel  disclosed  Iasi  week 
that  the  CIA  employed  multi- 
ple informants  In  the  Guatemalan 
government  and  military  forces 
over  the  paat  decade  who  agency  of- 
ficials knew  were  involved  in  assas- 
sinations, torture,  kidnappings  and 
murders  in  that  country. 

'Ihe  Intelligence  Oversight  Board 
also  concluded  that  CIA  officials 
wrongfully  kept  information  about 
these  crimes  and  other  human  rights 
abuses  committed  by  their  paid 
Guatemalan  informants  front  Con- 
gress, committing  a violation  of  U.S. 
law  that  continued  until  late  1994. 

The  hoard  did  not  identify  the  in- 
formants, whom  the  CIA  |wltl  while 
providing  extensive  assistance  to 
Guatemalan  military  oik1  rations 
against  ixmaant  guerrillas  from  19K4 
to  the  early  1990s. 

11u*  board  declined  to  accuse  any 
individuals  nt  the  CIA  of  deliberate 
deception  or  criminal  wrongdoing. 
It  blamed  instead  n systematic  fail- 
ure by  the  agency  to  |wiy  heed  to  the 
issue  of  liu  man  rights  in  its  foreign 
o|)cr. 'll  ions  until  1994.  At  that  time, 
abuses  by  a paid  CIA  informant  in 
another  Central  American  country. 
I* I Salvador,  provoked  a broad  CIA 
investigation  ami  a damning  inter- 


nal report  on  the  behavior  of  many 
of  its  human  "assets,”  or  informants, 
in  the  region. 

None  of  the  questionable  infor- 
mants remains  on  the  CIA's  payroll, 
but  only  one  was  dropped  because 
of  involvement  in  human  rights 
abuses,  according  to  the  board. 

Hie  board's  report  resulted  from  a 
15-month  Investigation  and  grew  out 
of  public  allegations  by  Rep.  Robert 
G.  Torricelli,  D-Ncw  Jersey,  last  year 
that  the  CIA  lied  on  its  payroll  a 
Guatemalan  military  officer  who  was 
linked  to  the  murders  of  an  Ameri- 
can innkeeper,  Michael  DeVine, 
and  a Guatemalan  guerrilla  married 
to  U.S.  citizen  Jennifer  Harbury. 

Asked  to  comment,  Torricelli 
said  the  report  should  have  ex- 
pressed "a  greater  level  of  outrage 
at  (lie  fact  (lint  American  taxpayer 
money  was  used  by  the  CIA  to  imy 
Guatemalans  who  murdered,  tor- 
tured, and  then  covered  up  their 
ciimes." 

Harbury  said  she  welcomed  the 
rt'imiTs  disclosures  about  scur- 
rilous activity  by  CIA  contacts  and 
its  failures  to  inform  Congress,  but 
disagreed  with  some  of  its  findings 
regarding  her  husband's  death  and 
promised  to  say  mure  nt  a later  time. 

The  bonrd.  which  had  wide- 
ranging  access  to  classified  docu- 
ments «1  the  CIA  i lie  Pentagon,  the 


State  Department  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  bluntly  called  the 
CIA’s  performance  on  human  rights 
issues  during  the  period  in  question 
“unacceptable,"  even  though 
Guatemala  haB  long  been  notorious 
for  lawlessness  and  violence. 

But  the  board's  report,  which  was 
presented  in  classified  form  to  Pres- 
ident Clinton,  also  complemented  a 
series  of  reforms  Instituted  early 
this  year  by  CIA  director  John  M. 
Deutch  to  correct  some  of  the 
agency's  mistakes.  It  included  a new 
directive  generally  barring  Ihe  re- 
cruitment of  unsavory  informants 
except  when  senior  CIA  officials  de- 
cide their  assistance  is  warranted  by 
national  interests. 

White  House  officials  said  last 
week  that  they  approved  of  the 
report's  conclusions,  Including  its 
recommendation  that  Clinton  take 
oilier  steps  to  correct  a series  of 
lesser  errors  in  Guatemala.  The 
bonrd  called,  for  example,  for  a new 
agreement  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  ambassadors  are  kept  abreast 
ofhnporfant  CIA  activities  overseas. 

Drawing  on  what  it  described  as 
an  almost  inexplicable  failure  to  pro- 
vide accurate  or  timely  information 
to  Hnrbury  and  oilier  U.S.  citizens 
related  to  crime  victims  in 
Guatemala,  the  board  also  called  for 


better  government  record-keeping 
and  a more  helpful  government  atti- 
tude in  such  cases. 

While  the  board  acknowledged  in 
its  report  that  the  business  of  spy- 
ing necessarily  brings  the  CIA  into 
contact  with  criminal  figures  and 
people  with  records  of  sordid  behav- 
ior, the  board  listed  several  examples 
of  informants  In  Guatemala  whose 
activities  were  so  egregious  that 
they  should  have  been  shunned. 

One  unnamed  informant  “was  the 
subject  of  allegations  that  in  multi- 
ple instances  he  ordered  and 
planned  assassinations  of  political 
opponents  and  extrajudicial  killings 
of  criminals,"  the  report  said. 
Another  was  alleged  to  have 
“planned  or  to  have  had  prior  knowl- 
edge of  multiple  separate  assassina- 
tions or  assassination  attempts."  A 
third  was  accused  of  involvement  in 
killings  and  kidnappings,  while  "a 
few"  others  were  accused  of  "acts  of 
intimidation.” 

Anthony  Harrington,  a Washing- 
ton lawyer  who  directed  the  board's 
probe,  declined  to  say  exactly  how 
many  CIA  informants  were  in  such 
activities  or  to  provide  any  other  de- 
tails, in  part  because  of  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a reluctance  by  the  CIA 
to  reveal  the  extent  of  its  "penetra- 
tion" of  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment and  military  forces. 


He  attributed  the  CIA's  failure  to 
take  a hard  look  at  these  informants 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  "aura  of 
secrecy"  that  surrounds  ail  foreign 
activities  of  the  CIA’s  Directorate  of 
Operations,  or  clandestine  service. 
He  attributed  it  also  to  the  relentless 
emphasis  of  CIA  managers  during 
this  period  on  recruiting  as  many 
“assets"  as  possible,  regardless  of 
quality  or  behavior. 

In  addition  to  finding  that  (lie 
CIA’s  station  in  Guatemala  failed  to 
investigate  reports  about  scurrilous 
activities  by  some  of  its  informants, 
the  board  confirmed  a long- 
standing suspicion  in  Washington 
that  the  agency's  employees  in 
Guatemala  became  too  close  to 
their  contacts  in  the  Guatemalan 
government  and  wound  up  over- 
looking the  activities  of  some  of 
those  contacts. 

In  one  significant  instance  docu- 
mented by  the  CIA  inspector  gen- 
eral in  1994  but  publicly  described 
in  detail  for  the  first  time  by  the 
board,  the  station  chief  "delayed,  di- 
luted, and  suppressed  some  reports 
because  he  feared  they  would  hurt 
the  reputation  of  the  Guatemalan 
military  services  and  his  ability  to 
work  with  them." 

The  board  also  blamed  the  superi- 
ora  of  these  officers  at  Washington 
headquarters  for  tending  to  with- 
hold embarrassing  details  about 
their  Guatemalan  contacts  from 
their  colleagues,  instead  passing 
along  mostly  favorable  information. 


Medical  staff  help  a dehydrated  hunger  striker  from  Santa  Ann  Jail 
near  San  Salvador.  He  was  protesting  against  poor  prison  conditions 


Military  College  Bows  to 
Court  Order  on  Women 


Prisoners 
Plan  Lottery 
Of  Death 


Pougtaa  Farah  In  San  Salvador 

O ALVADOKAN  prisoners.  ;in- 
Ogt-red  by  severe  overcrowding 
that  forces  them  to  sleep  ill  shifts 
and  often  go  without  food,  are 
threatening  to  kill  fellow  inmates  by 
lottery  beginning  July  l.r>  to  force  the 
government  (o  deal  with  die  crisis. 

Prison  conditions  here,  always 
grim,  deteriorated  in  recent  months 
as  police  multiplied  arrests  during  a 
crime  wove.  According  lo  Victor 
Marina  tie  Aviles,  the  govern  men  Is 
human  rights  ombudsman,  (he  situ- 
ation now  is  “inhuman  and  such  a 
threat  for  potential  violence  that  it  is 
indispensable  (o  resolve  (he  crisis 
immediately,  in  a responsible,  hu- 
mane manner." 

Aviles,  who  Issued  a report  last 
month,  found  (he  largest  prisons  are 
holding  three  times  (heir  intended 
capacity.  Across  the  country,  8,225 
inmates  are  jammed  into  prisons 
with  a theoretical  capacity  of  3,800. 

“From  the  reports  we  have 
received  regarding  horrendous 
overcrowding,  rampant  violence, 
insufficient  food  am!  primitive  sani- 
tary conditions  in  Salvadoran  pris- 
ons. Human  Rights  Watch  believes 
that  such  conditions  violate  llu-  pro- 
hibition on  'cruel,  inhuman  or  d<>- 
grading  treatment'  contained  in  the 
Universal  Hill  of  Rights,"  said 
Joanne  Mariner,  at  the  New  York- 
based  Inn  nnn  rights  group. 

Inefficiency  of  the  judicial  system 
grcnlty .compounds  the  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Aviles,  70  percent  of  the 
8,225  inmates  have  never  been  con- 
victed; they  sire  waiting  to  he 
charged  tuul  tried.  Swim  prisoner* 
have  been  incarcerated  longer  than 
the  maximum  sentence  for  (he 
crimes  they  art*  charged  with. 

■The  figures  ur«  unacceptable,” 
said  Justice  Minister  Uubrii  Mejia  in 
tin  interview.  “Prisoners  arc  in  very 


bad  conditions,  but  their  biggest 
concern  is  their  judicial  status. 
Their  biggest  complaint  is  that  they 
do  not  know  what  their  sentence  is 
or  when  they  will  be  sentenced." 

The  prisons  hove  not  been  up- 
graded or  repaired  for  decades  be- 
cause of  the  14-year  civil  war,  which 
ended  in  1992. 

And  a seemingly  endless  stream 
of  robberies,  kidnappings  and  mur- 
ders prodded  the  police  to  crack 
down,  especially  on  young  men  who 
belong  to  violent  street  gangs. 

The  uncertainty  and  overcrowd- 
ing led  inmates  nt  the  Snntn  Am 
prison,  GO  miles  north  uf  San  Sal- 
vador, to  announce  last  month  that 
they  would  kill  four  prisoners,  be- 
ginning July  15,  if  the  crisis  is  not  re- 
solved. The  jnil  wns  built  for  a 
maximum  of  350  prisoners  and 
holds  787;  ninny  don’t  get  meals  ami 
sleep  in  shifts  un  linn  I bunks  or  ce- 
ment floors. 

Abraham  Paniagua,  tin  i innate 
loader,  told  a news  conference  re- 
cently at  the  Santa  Am  prison  that 
inmates  would  hold  a "lottery  of 
riealU"  — with  787  pieces  of  | wiper  in 


a container,  four  with  the  word 
“death"  written  on  them.  Those  who 
draw  the  death  slips  would  die.  The 
lottery  apparently  follows  similar 
protests  in  Brazil,  where  several 
prisoners  were  killed, 

“We  had  agreed  to  slit  their 
throats,  but  it  could  be  they  would 
voluntarily  choose  to  hang  them- 
selves first,"  Paniagua  said.  Prison 
officials  concerned  with  overcrowd- 
ing made  him  available  to  air  in- 
mates' grievances. 

Family  members  scurried  to  the 
prison  to  keep  vigil,  wives  and  girl- 
friends praying  as  rumors  of  vio- 
lence inside  Ihe  prison  spread. 

“We  don't  want  our  children  to 
die;  what  will  we  do?"  said  Her- 
melinda  Znldivar.  “We  don't  want  any 
bloodshed.  But  my  son  has  been  in 
there  for  two  years,  and  neither  his 
lawyer  nor  the  judge  gives  me  any 
hope  of  when  he  will  be  tried." 

last  month,  prisoners  announced 
they  would  kill  any  new  inmate  de- 
livered to  Mariana.  The  government 
stopped  shipping  prisoners  there, 
exacerbating  the  problems  hi  other 
prisons. 


Rene  Sanchez 


THE  CITADEL,  one  of  the 
United  States'  last  all-male,  pub- 
licly hinder)  military  colleges,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  it  will  begin 
accepting  women  into  its  ranks  for 
the  first  time  this  fail,  abruptly  end- 
ing a tradition  it  had  fiercely  pro- 
tected for  153  years. 

That  decision,  made  unanimously 
by  the  college's  governing  board, 
came  in  response  to  a landmark 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
week.  The  court,  in  a 7 to  I ruling, 
said  that  the  male-only  policy  at  the 
state-supported  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute was  unconstitutional. 

In  a statement,  Jimmy  Jones,  the 
president  of  the  Citadel's  board, 
said  that  the  college,  which  is  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  will  "en- 
thusiastically" begin  accepting 
women  into  its  corps  of  cadets. 
VMI,  the  nation's  only  other  all- 
male, public  military  college,  has 
yet  to  decide  if  it  will  accept  women 
in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  deci- 
sion, or  try  to  become  an  entirely 
private  institution  instead.  VMI  offi- 
cials did  not  comment  on  the 
Citadel's  decision. 

'The  court  has  spoken  and  we've 
said,  yes  sir’,"  said  Lt  Col.  Ter- 
rence Leedom,  a spokesman  for  the 
Citadel.  “We’re  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  this  work.” 

The  Citadel's  new  policy  ends  an 
epic  legal  battle  over  admitting 
women  that  has  dragged  on  for 
years  and  drawn  national  attention. 
Attorneys  for  the  college  have  vigor- 
ously opposed  every  challenge  to  its 
all-male  policy,  and  both  the  Citadel 
and  VMI  have  supported  new  mili- 
tary training  programs  at  all-female 
colleges  near  them. 

But  laBt  fall,' over  the  objections  of 
the  Citadel,  a federal  judge  ordered 
one  young  woman  who  had  filed 
suit  against  the  college,  Shannon 
Faulkner,  to  be  admitted.  But 


Faulkner  dropped  out  during  the 
college's  grueling  "Hell  Week"  ori- 
entation for  freshmen.  Since  then, 
two  other  women  have  taken  legal 
action  to  be  admitted  to  the  Citadel. 

Robert  Black,  n lawyer  for 
Faulkner  and  the  two  other  women, 
said  last  week  that  the  Citadel  had 
no  choice  but  to  change  its  policy 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
because  it  depends  so  much  on  pub- 
lic money.  "There’s  no  way  they  can 
do  without  it,"  Black  said. 

Leedom  said  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Citadel’s  budget  is  public 
money.  He  said  the  college  had  con- 
sidered becoming  a private  institu- 
tion, but  decided  against  it  because 
it  would  still  need  public  funds  for 
important  cadet  training  classes, 
and  thus  would  still  be  vulnerable  to 
legal  challenges  to  admit  women. 

"Going  private  would  not  have 
solved  our  problem,"  Leedom  said. 
“It's  virtually  impossible  for  us  not 
to  have  some  kind  of  federal  or  state 
support" 

Black  and  women's  rights  groups 
praised  the  Citadel's  decision,  but 
cautioned  that  the  real  test  of  the 
college's  commitment  to  admitting 
women  will  be  determined  by  how 
aggressively  it  recruits  them  and  of 
fers  financial  aid  for  tuition.  About 
half  of  the  college's  male  cadets  art 
recruited  from  out-of-state.  , 

"It's  a very  good  sign  that  they 
are  not  dragging  their  feet  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling,”  Black  said. 
"But  there’s  still  going  to  have  to  be 
a lot  of  follow-through  if  they  really 
intend  to  accept  women.  We  don't 
know  yet  if  they  are  truly  behind 

Only  four  of  the  Citadel’s  1,300 
applicants  for  the  next  school  term 
are  women.  Leedom  said  ,ti,e 
lege  had  no  idea  hbW  many  more  to 
expect  now  but  will  be  prepared  w 
change  its  campus  housing  ana 

offer  them  the  sane  financial,  aid  as 
male  applicants.  1 ;l 
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Diplomats 
To  ‘Kiss  And 
Tell’  More 


Lea  Hockstader  In  Moscow 


46]^  O SEX,  please,  we're  diplo- 
1 x mats."  Tliat  was  the  policy 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  here  during  the 
grim  years  of  the  Cold  War.  Liaisons 
with  Russians,  dangerous  or  other- 
wise, were  definitely  out. 

That  changed  a year  ago.  Ro- 
mancing Russians  was  suddenly  ap- 
proved, as  long  as  U.S.  diplomats 
reported  a relationship  — known 
delicately  as  a "contact"  — to  the 
embassy.  Call  it  a kiss-and-tell 
policy.  But  now  the  embassy  wants 
to  know  more,  and  sooner. 

In  a policy  directive  issued  to  U.S. 
personnel  at  the  embassy  last 
month,  the  government  spells  out 
tightened  rules  on  reporting  one's 
love  life.  While  in  the  past  the  policy 
applied  only  to  a “continuing  rela- 
tionship or  cohabitation,"  it  now 
encompasses  "any  romantic  and 
sexually  intimate  relationship." 

In  other  words,  diplomats  were 
required  to  report  only  when  things 
got  serious.  Now  a hot  date  might 
have  lo  be  followed  by  a cool  memo 
the  morning  after. 

Actually,  the  rules  say  relation- 
ships should  be  reported  to  the  em- 
bassy security  office  "as  sotui  at 
possible"  after  they  start  — no  iuv«l 
for  a memo  pad  on  the  night  stand. 
Several  embassy  officials  contacted 
last  week  said  the  new  Ruidelim  - 
arc  still  fuzzy  enough  to  leave  mom 
for  interpretation. 

Take,  for  instance,  a hypothetical 
rendezvous  between  an  Aiierican 
diplomat  named  Jaue  and  her  Russ- 
ian friend.  Boris.  Jane  and  Boris  have 
a torrid  Saturday  night  followed  by  a 
rollicking  Sunday  afternoon.  When 
Jane  shows  up  for  work  Monday, 
would  she  have  to  file  a report  on  her 

wild  weekend  with  Boris? — ~ 

"I  don't  know,"  said  one  exasper- 
ated diplomat.  "1  guess  it  depends 
on  whether  the  date  stayed  for 
breakfast  on  Monday  morning." 

The  shift  in  policy  was  inspired 
by  a worldwide  memo  dated  June  4 
from  the  State  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Diplomatic  Security  setting 
guidelines  for  diplomats  in  coun- 
tries that  “pose  an  exceptional  intel- 
ligence threat  to  the  U.S." 

Three  days  later,  the  embassy 
here  circulated  a notice  to  its  500  or 
so  American  employees  with  the  fol- 
lowing Cold  Waratyle  warning: 
“Employees  are  reminded  that  the 
intelligence  threat  Russia  poses  to 
the  United  States  Is  still  formidable 
and  the  purpose  behind  such  re 
porting  is  to  ensure  employees  do 
not  become  subject  to  exploitation 
by  a foreign  intelligence  service." 

U.S.  diplomats  said  the  new  rules 
were  not  triggered  by  any  specific 
breach  of  security.  Rather,  they  are 
concerned  about  a generally  more 
aggressive  attitude  by  Russian  intel- 
ligence agencies. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau 
of  Diplomatic  Security  insisted  the 
policy  change  was  not  ordered  by 
Washington.  In  fact,  she  said, 
'There's  no  new  policy,  there's  just  a 
reminder  that  this  is  the  policy  . . . 
romantic  and  sexually  intimate  rela- 
tionships should  be  reported  as 
soon  as  the  employee  determines 
it's  a toniinulng  relationship.'' 

• But  what  is  a continuing  relation- 
ship? "For  some  people  that  could  lie 
the  next  day  and  for  guys  it  could  be 
two  or  three  weeks,”  site  said.  “Tliat 
determination  could  he  different^  for 
different  people,  don’t  you  think?" 


Arms  Sales  Restraint  Urged 


R.  Jeffrey  Smith 


AN  ADVISORY  panel  ap- 
pointed by  President  Clinton 
has  warned  that  the  $22  bil- 
lion global  trade  in  increasingly  so- 
phisticated conventional  arms 
threatens  to  undermine  the  security 
of  foe  United  States  and  its  friends 
and  has  called  on  Washington  and 
Its  allies  to  exercise  more  restraint 
in  selling  such  weaponry  to  other 
countries. 

Noting  that  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  has  reshaped  the  world  market 
for  armaments  and  given  the  United 
States  the  predominant  share  of  all 
such  exports,  the  panel  said  that 
Washington  should  allow  more 


leadership  to  slow  the  proliferation 
of  advanced  weaponry  and  ensure 
that  civilian  technologies  are  not 
being  diverted  to  military  use 
overseas. 

Although  the  panel  noted  that 
some  arms  sales  to  friendly  regimes 
can  add  to  U.S.  security,  it  warned 
that  modern  arms  "have  in  some 
caseB  attained  degrees  of  military 
effectiveness  . . . {previously]  asso- 
ciated only  with  nuclear  weapons" 
and  expressed  particular  concern 
about  the  risks  from  selling  to  un- 
stable regimes  in  Asia  and  (he  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

In  particular,  the  panel  called  for 
U.S.  policymakers  to  stop  approving 
some  weapons  exports  to  prop  up 


declining  U.S.  defense  firms,  a re- 
commendation nt  direct  odds  with  a 
U.S.  conventional  arms  control  pol- 
icy adopted  by  Clinton  in  February 
1995.  National  security  interests 
should  be  the  sole  criteria  for  mak- 
ing such  exports,  and  domestic 
economic  pressures  should  “not  be 
allowed  to  subvert"  decision- 
making,  the  panel  said. 

"The  world  struggles  today  with 
die  implications  of  [exporting]  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons,"  in- 
cluding the  promotion  of  regional 
arms  races  or  political  instabilities, 
and  risks  to  U.S.  soldiers  oversens, 
tile  panel  said.  It  warned  of  even 
greater  greater  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture. as  “yet  another  generation  of 


weapons”  with  greater  destructive 
power  is  exported. 

As  a result,  the  five-member,  bi- 
partisan panel  said  it  was  “strongly 
convinced  that  control  of  conven- 
tional arms  and  technology  trans- 
fers must  become  a significantly 
more  important  and  integral  ele- 
ment of  United  Slates  foreign  and 
defense  policy.” 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  global  arms 
market  is  52  percent,  up  from 
around  25  percent  nine  years  ago, 
and  will  likely  expand  to  about  (30 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
according  (o  the  report.  But  the  size 
of  the  market  lias  shrunk  by  more 
than  half  during  tlic  same  period, 
primarily  :u  the  expense  of  Russia, 
which  no  longer  ships  arms  to  client 
stales.  U.S.  domestic  arms  procure- 
ment also  declined  by  $60  billion 
between  1985  and  1993. 


Common  myths  about 
Offshore  Banking 


"All  offshore  banks  are  the  same” 


At  first  glance,  offshore  banks  may  seem  similar.  The  difference  is  in  the  quality  of  services  they 
provide  to  ensure  you  can  make  the  most  of  your  money.  For  example,  does  your  offshore  bank 
provide  you  with  the  following: 

24  hour  banking  by  phone  or  fax  VFS  U W0  □ 

Free  annual  review  of  your  financial  affairs  YBS  CJ  WO  □ 

Automated  Savings  Plan  which  makes  financial  planning  simple  VfcS  U W0  □ 

A full  range  of  Investments  YES  □ WO  □ 

If  you  benefit  from  all  these,  the  chances  are  you're  already  banking  with  Midland 
Offshore.  If  not  read  on. 

Not  only  are  we  open  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year,  but  when  you  contact  us  you'll 
be  surprised  by  how  much  you  can  achieve  over  the  phone.  You  can  open  accounts, 
make  payments  and  transfers  and  if  you  need  advice  on  an  account  or  investment,  our 
financial  advisers  can  help.  You’ll  also  find  we  have  innovative  services,  such  as  the 
Automated  Savings  Plan,  which  through  sound  financial  planning  keeps  your  money 
where  it’s  working  hardest  for  you.  And,  depending  on  your  needs,  we  can  recommend 
investments  from  Midland  Offshore  or  from  other  selected  financial  services  specialists. 

To  find  out  just  how  different  we  are,  call  our  Offshore  Service  Centre  or  return  tha  coupon. 


>7  it.. jtihj  * 

J 

J Offshore  Sivmgs  Accounts 
:j  Autcmitf  Sa*.rgi  0,an 

U Financial Appij'SJi 

Name. 

Address 

Postcode 

Tel:  Fax  _ 

Midland  Off  shots,  PO  Box  815,  St  Helm 

Jersey  JE4  5YD.  Channel  Islands 

3C.W56  j 

m ^ nl 

Cal  44 1534  616311  Of  fax  44 1534  618222  24  hours  a day 

or  return  the  coupon  to  Midland  Offshore,  PO  Box  615,  St  Heller,  Jersey  JE4  5YD,  Channel  islands.  *E-mal1:  mldoffsh@lll.nel 


MIDLAND 

OFFSHORE 

Helping  you  nUtke  your  money  work  harder 

Member  HSBC  <J>  Gmtip 
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Prelude  to  Power 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
July  7 1990 


Kevin  Phillips 

PARTNERS  IN  POWER 
The  Clintons  and  Tlieir  America 
By  Roger  Morris 
Henry  Holt.  526pp.  $27.50 


THIS  IS  A fascinating  and 
important  book,  ul though  it 
is  innsily  about  flic  Clintons 
prior  lo  January  1993.  Author  Roger 
Morris,  n liberal,  earned  praise  from 
reviewers  for  his  books  skewering 
Nixon  Km  Republicans  — Nixon 
himself,  Alexander  Haig  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  Now  he  has  written  a not- 
quitc-indic Intent  of  Hill  Clinton  timl 
is  cumulatively  more  damning  than 
I he  c mi*- dimensional  harshness 
churned  nut  by  the  American  Spec- 
lalor  iuid  suchlike. 

I-' veil  tin?  title,  Par  liters  In  Power, 
is  a good  capsule  of  its  contents  — a 
dual  iiurtrniture  of  both  Clintons 
and  tlu-  oxfrnnnlinnry  chemistry  of 
tlieir  joint  rise.  Regarding  the  I ’resi- 
dent. the  first  200  pages  of  family 
and  early  background  — of  Ills  fa- 
liter,  in  particular  — frame  one  of 
Morris’s  most  insistent  points:  that 
(he  fate  of  the  Clinton  nd ministra- 
tion lies  In  his  past 
Anri  he  pnints  that  past  In  a sad 
imlholugiculor.  The  President’s  fa- 
ther and  stepfather  were  salesmen, 
hut  they  were  both  also  notorious 
womanizers,  and  his  mother  toler- 
ated it  in  them.  As  (lie  child  of  alco- 
holics, "Clinton  learned  to  lie 
automatically  and  without  any  sense 
of  guilt."  He  grew  up  around  house- 
hold violence  and  physical  and  ver- 
bnl  abuse,  and  came  of  age  in  Hot 
Springs,  a gambling  town,  where 
bags  of  money  floated  around  and 
the  civic  culture  ran  on  hypocrisy. 
Hillary  Rodham,  by  contrast,  grew 
up  a reasonably  staid  Methodist  in 
suburban  Chicago,  in  school  so  “de- 
fiantly unadorned  and  blithely  unin- 
terested in  boys"  that  the  high 
school  newspaper  predicted  she 
would  become  a nun  and  be  knnwn 
as  Sister  Frigidaire. 

Despite  occasional  lapses  into 
elicited  uulsiilerism,  Morris  also 
succeeds  in  painting  both  Little 
Rock  and  Washington  as  moral 
swamps  in  which  Clinton's  oppor- 
tunism. developed  in  the  former, 
prepared  him,  after  a few  stumbles, 
to  thrive  in  the  latter. 

The  Little  Rock  episodes,  distilled 
for  their  essence,  show  Clinton  as  a 
populist  or  liberal  in  rhetoric  and  a 
power-structure  ally  in  reality. 

IN  1979.  with  the  Clintons  now 
married  and  just  moved  into  the 
governor’s  mansion,  Hillary 
took  over  the  couple's  financial  rain- 
maker role  with  a little  help  from  ex- 
ecutives of  Arkansas’s  own  Tyson 
Foods  and  the  famous  commodity 
trades. 

This  was  chapter  one,  his  first 
gubernatorial  term.  The  chapters 
involving  Clinton’s  re-election  in 
1982  following  defeat  in  1080  and 
(lien  his  subsequent.  stuU’ house 
terms  right  up  lo  1092,  are  more  of 
the  same.  They  chronicle  how  the 
young  governor’s  lies  to  Arkansas 
business  and  finance  continued  lo 
flown  : " ’Me Dollars, ’ Clinton  would 
laughingly  call  tile  money  tin  it  al- 
ways seemed  available  through  the 
owner  of  Madison  (iunnmty."  Tides 
of  how  Clinton's  womanizing  went 
front  had  lo  worse,  with  Hillary 
being  outraged  when  the  stale 
troopers  she  had  thought  would  re- 
strain him  wound  up  collaborating. 
And  details  on  (he  closeness  be- 
tween Hill  Clinton  and  soon-to-bc- 
c divided  drug  dealer  Dnn  Lasater. 


Morris  cites  teacher  and  social 
worker  Sally  Perdue  (who  claims  to 
have  had  an  affair  with  Clinton), 
convicted  drug  dealer  Sharicne  Wil- 
son. and  an  unnamed  state  police- 
man, all  alleging  that  Clinton 
attended  cocaine  parties  and  used 
cocaine. 

There  are  some  new  twists  on 
Whitewater,  too,  describing  how  el- 
derly blue-collar  people  lost  their 
saving*,  land  or  both  in  Whitewater. 

But  Chapter  19.  on  “Little  Rock  and 
Mena,”  alleges  Clinton  connections 
to  shadowy  CIA-linked  drug  and 
smuggling  operations  run  out  of 
northwest  Arkansas  during  the 
1980s  and  then  shifts  lo  a different 
note.  The  bonk  Includes  anonymous 
allegations  about  an  affair  between 
Vincent  Foster,  the  White  House 
aide  who  committed  suicide  in  mid- 
11)93,  and  Hillary  Clinton. 

The  book's  Washington  chapters 
are  different  — rcndablc  but  more 
argumentation  limn  new  investiga- 
tive findings.  Instead  of  weaving  the 
Clintons'  financial  and  personnl  be- 
havior into  a larger  context  of  cor- 
ruption. as  in  Arkansas,  the  author 
mostly  talks  about  the  corruption  in 
more  abstract  vocational  categories 
from  lobbyists,  whom  he  calls 
Washington's  permanent  govern- 
ment, to  journalists,  whom  he  gen- 
erally dismisses  as  ineffective  or 
compllcitous. 

In  terms  of  detail,  the  book  ends 
with  the  inauguration.  But  in  his  af- 
terword Morris  calls  the  Clintons 
the  lesser  evils  in  a contest  with  the 
Republicans,  and  Identifies  both 
sides  as  bereft  and  corrupt.  "Nei- 
ther their  opponents  nor  their  sup- 
porters recognize  the  reality  of 
these  partners  in  power  — that  the 
Clintons  are  not  merely  sympto- 
matic but  emblematic  of  the  larger 
bipartisan  system  in  its  end-of-the- 
century  dead  end." 

The  author  appends  one  unusual 
post-1993  indictment  against  Wash- 
ington: his  case  that  the  Capital 
City,  with  Us  "culture  of  complicity," 
has  sloughed  off  evidence  that  Clin- 
ton, himself  verbally  and  physically  | 
abused  as  a child,  does  die  same  to 
women.  Morris  lambastes  the  main- 
stream Washington  press  for  trying 
to  make  light  of  the  Paula  Jones  sex- 
ual harrassment  case,  insists  that 
Clinton  used  his  official  position  to 
approach  women.  But  many  of  Mor- 
ris's assertions  about  the  Clintons 
are  offered  as  fact  although  the  sup- 
porting evidence  is  not  always 
shared  with  the  reader,  who  must 
lake  them  on  faith. 

Because  the  book's  publication 
follows  the  Whitewater  verdicts  and 
their  further  legitimization  of  seri- 
ous investigations  into  Clinton's 
past  — subpoenas,  depositions,  tele 
vised  congressional  hearings  and 
the  like  arc  already  in  the  works  — 
Roger  Morris  can  expect  Partners 
lit  Power  to  have  some  political 
influence. 

(low  much  all  of  this  will  matter 
is  another  question.  Other  honks 
have  sifted  much  of  this  material  (al- 
though Morris’s  previous  investiga- 
tive (tolilical  hiographics  elevate 
him),  mid  Clinton  now  enjoys  n 
sir*  mg  lead  over  Dole  in  the  nnlional 
polls,  despite  the  fact  that  jokes 
about  his  morals  have  become  stan- 
dard fare  on  late-night  television. 
And  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  Inst  two  presidents  to  score 
more  than  (59  percent  of  the  vole  — 
Lyndon  Johnson  hiuI  Richard  Nixon 
— ■ did  so  in  elections  in  which  tlieir 
scandals  and  ethics  were  nil  issue. 
Muybe  that  will  be  the  story  again 
in  1996. 


ILLUSTRATION:  AMTHONY  RUSSO 


Notes  From  the  New  World 


Michael  Dlrda 

Accordion  Crimes 
By  E.  Annie  Proulx 
Scribner.  381pp.  $25 


E ANNIE  PROUIXs  first  two 
novels  — Postcards  (1992) 

• and  The  Shipping  News 
(1993)  — walked  away  with  virtu- 
ally all  the  most  glittering  literary 
prizes,  including  the  PEN-Faulkner. 
the  National  Book  Award,  the 
Pulitzer  and  the  Irish  Times  Inter- 
national Fiction  Prize  (big  bucks). 
You  would  think  Proulx  would  have 
the  simple  decency  to  make  her 
third  novel  merely  so-so,  if  only  to 
let  someone  else  grab  a little  lime- 
light. No  such  tuck.  Born  in  1935, 
Annie  Proulx  spent  a lot  of  years 
learning  her  craft,  selling  articles  to 
regional  magazines,  working  on 
gardening  books,  producing  short 
stories,  as  well  as  raising  three 
sons.  She  now  seems  to  know 
everything  about  writing.  And  a fair 
amount  about  life,  too.  After  all,  a 
young  author  may  be  accomplished, 
witty  or  technically  innovative,  but 
no  kid  can  ever  match  a middle- 
aged  novelist  for  insight  into  every- 
one’s favorite  tragicomedy,  the 
ravages  of  time  and  fate. 

In  Accordion  Crimes,  a group  of 
eight  linked  stories,  Proulx  takes  us 
on  a panoramic  tour  ( dhorizou  and 
deforce)  of  America's  ethnic  past  To 
accomplish  this  she  creates  a green 
button  accordion  — that  most  in- 
sulted and  injured  of  musical  instru- 
ments — which  comes  to  be  owned 
by  a score  or  so  working-class  peo- 
ple during  the  hundred  years  of  its 
knockabout  existence.  For  these 
various  family  niini-sagas,  set  in 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Chicago,  the 
West  and  other  regions,  Proulx 
mimics  perfectly  the  broken  Eng- 
lish, characteristic  idioms,  and 
keenly  expressed  prejudices  of 
Italians,  blacks,  Poles,  French  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  Cajuns  and  Hispan- 
Ics.  She  vividly  evokes,  again  and 
again,  the  exhausting  lives  and  des- 
perate pleasures  of  the  poor:  "He 
made  her  pregnant  on  their  wed- 
ding night,  and  his  life  slipped  into 
llii'  ancient  human  groove  of  procre- 
ation, work,  cooking,  children’s 
sicknesses  and  their  little  talents 
and  possibilities.  For  the  first  time 
he  saw  he  was  no  different  than  any- 
one else." 

Many  stories  about  immigrants  in 
20th-century  America  tend  to  be  up- 
lifting, but  not  Proulx’s.  If  one  may 


criticize  Accordion  Crimes  ever  so 
mildly,  it  Is  only  for  its  relentless 
existential  bleakness.  Imagine  the 
folksy  tales  of  Lake  Wobegon,  re- 
told by  Dreiser  or  Richard  Wright. 
An  innocent  Italian  accordion- 
maker  is  shot  to  death  by  an  angry 
racist  mob.  A young  girl  lifts  up  her 
arms  and  has  them  sheared  off 
above  the  elbow  by  a flying  piece  of 
scrap  metal.  A wheelchnir-bound 
man  is  miraculously  cured,  then 
commits  suicide. 

Yet  grim  as  these  events  are, 
Proulx's  sentences  invest  them  with 
a sardonic  lilt,  like  items  from  News 
of  the  Weird.  “A  month  later  word 
came  from  Texas  that  Messer- 
macher  had  dropped  dead  at  his 
mailbox,  the  new  Sears  catalog  open 
on  his  breast  at  the  pages  showing  a 
selection  of  women’s  hair  nets."  An- 
other character  actually  finds  "a  job 
for  a few  months  delivering  white 
ashtray  sand  to  luxury  hotels  and 
apartment  buildings.” 

Accordion  Crimes  beautifully 
recreates  the  spicy,  colorful,  almost 
tail-tale  side  of  American  ethnic  life. 
Tamonette  joins  a civil  rights  sit-in 
partly  because  her  great-aunt  "had 
gone  to  Paris  in  the  1920s  ns  q white 
family's  maid  and  there  learned  to 
fly  an  airplane,  returned  to  the 
south  as  a crop  duster  until  a white 
farmer  shot  her  out  of  the  sky  in 
1931;  even  then  she  went  fiercely, 
aiming  the  diving  fiery  plane  at  the 
man  in  the  field  with  the  ride,  and 
got  hint,  too." 

There  are,  not  surprisingly, 
mouthwatering,  high-caloric  de- 
scriptions of  food  and  feasts.  Con- 
sider the  cuisine  of  Mrs.  Josef 
Przbysz:  "In  her  day  she  had  cooked 
with  passion  and  experience,  a craft- 
worker  who  needed  no  measuring 
cup  or  recipe,  who  held  everything 
in  her  mind.  She  kept  a garden  in 
the  handkerchief  yard,  tomatoes 
tied  to  old  crutches  she  took  from 
the  Dumpster  at  the  hospital,  she 
made  her  own  good  sausage  and 
sauerkraut."  For  her  now-dead  son 
she  regularly  prepared  a “snack  of 
pierotki  and  the  filling  soup  zurek 
with  mushrooms  and  potatoes  and 
fermented  oatmeal  and  good  sour 
bread . . . and  for  Sunday  dinner  go- 
labki,  the  little  cabbage  rolls  in  a 
sweet-sour  sauce,  and  always  a 
fresh-baked  round  babka  or  two.” 
Later,  she  mentions  kolac  nut  rolls 
— unbeatable,  by  the  way,  with  cof- 
fee. Proulx  dearly  knows  the  Slavic 
world  of  my  own  childhood. 

But  then  she  knows  your  child- 


hood or  your  parents’  too,  provided 
you  come  front  an  ethnic  group  that 
plays  and  loves  the  nccordion  in  nil 
its  bellowing,  bleating  oom-pah-pnh 
glory.  Mexican  folk  songs.  Zydeco. 
Beerhall  music.  Polkas.  Proulx 
packs  her  pages  with  parties, 
dances,  funerals,  weddings,  music 
contests,  nightclub  acts  — and  site 
makes  you  hear  the  raucous  chords, 
feel  the  growing  heat,  see  the  manic 
sweating  dancers.  Still,  my  favorite 
of  her  many  musical  soirees  begins 
quietly  when  n trucker  hires  an  ac- 
cordion-violin duo  to  play  at  a sur- 
prise birthday  party. 

"His  wife  was  white  with  rage, 
had  been  truly  and  unpleasantly 
surprised,  for  her  birthday  had 
come  and  gone  unnoticed  two 
weeks  before;  now,  gripped  by  sav- 
age menstrual  cramps,  both  kids 
hacking  with  bronchial  coughs,  she 
had  been  slopping  around  in  a torn 
housecoat,  the  place  n mess  of 
strewn  socks,  dirty  dishes  and  dust 
kitties,  when  care  and  trucks  began 
to  pull  up  and  disgurge  strangers 
who  wished  her  happy  birthday,  lit 
cigarettes  nnd  started  to  drink." 
Matters  rapidly  go  downhill. 

PROULX  sticks  closely  lo  her 
downtrodden  and  fated  pro- 
tagonists. gradually  disclos- 
ing their  pathetic  hopes  for  a belter 
life  and  their  own  recurrent  preju- 
dices: aiiti-Gerinati  feeling  during 
World  War  l,  Polish  hatred  for  the 
blacks  swarming  into  the  old  neigh- 
borhoods, Hispanic  loathing  of  Ital- 
ians, tite  mutual  disdain  of  cowboy 
and  city  slicker.  In  these  pages 
America’s  melting  pot  sometimes 
boils  with  rage  but  more  often 
merely  simmers  with  unhappln^8- 
While  older  immigrants  dream,  usu- 
ally in  vain,  of  making  it,  getting 
rich,  becoming  American,  their  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  soon  find 
themselves  eager  to  reject  all  the 
old-country  ways  or  oppressed  by  * 

: sense  of  loss,  yearning  for  ft  vanish- 
ing culture  just  beyond  their  grasp. 

Though  it  may  at  tines  seem 
North  American  magic  realism,  fae 
book,  with  its  admixture  of  repttj 
sensitive  types,  gallows  humor  and 
overt  symbolism,  actually  belongs 
to  the  underappreciated  tradition  oi 
naturalism.  Proulx  knows  lift*  ex‘ 
travagant  bounty  and  wa8tefafoe88' 
loves  a melodramatic  flourish',  ana. 

deftly  keeps  the  render  waiting  hun- 
dreds of  pages  to  see  who 
cover  the  thousand  „ 

hidden  inside  the  green  accord^- 
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Blow  to  Algeria  as  France  cuts  back  aid 


Jean-Plerre  Ifcquol 

AFTER  a considerable 
amount  of  dithering,  the 
French  government  has  de- 
cided to  cut  bade  its  aid  to  Algeria. 
The  decision  was  due  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Algerian  authorities 
at  an  unspecified  future  date  and 
, then  made  public  by  tite  French  for- 
eign ministry,  which  has  been  han- 
dling all  press  statements  on 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
since  the  murder  of  seven  French 
Trappist  monks  in  Algeria  in  May. 

But  leaked  reports  suggesting 
that  French  aid  was  going  to  be  re- 
duced to  3 billion  francs  ($600  mil- 
lion), or  half  its  present  amount, 
prompted  the  French  foreign  min- 
istry to  issue  a statement  on  June  25 
in  which  It  confirmed  that,  as  a re- 
su!l  of  budget  cuts  in  1996,  France 
was  planning  an  across-the-board 
reduction  in  aid  to  all  recipient 
countries. 

"In  this  respect,"  the  ministry 
said,  "Algeria  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  nor  will  it  be  treated  less 
favourably  [than  other  countries]. 
Reports  that  our  financial  dealings 
with  Algeria  will  be  reduced  by  50 
per  cent  have  no  foundation." 

Lip  lo  now,  aid  lo  Algeria  has 


been  fixed  by  a financial  agreement 
signed  in  July  1994  by  the  then 
French  finance  minister,  Edmond 
Alphond6ry,  and  his  Algerian  oppo- 
site number,  Ahmed  Benbltour. 

The  6 billion  franc  aid  package 
chiefly  helped  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment to  finance  the  purchase  of 
French  products,  such  as  capital 
equipment,  pharmaceuticals,  vehi- 
cles and  cereals,  and  to  put  the 
country's  finances  on  an  even  keel. 
That  aid  has  now  been  used  up,  and 
Franco-Algerian  relations  continue 
along  traditional  commercial  lines. 

Paris  can  produce  several  argu- 
ments to  explain  its  cutback  in  aid: 
such  financial  agreements  repre- 
sent a burden  on  the  French  bud- 
get; it  makes  political  sense  to  try  to 
reduce  them  in  oi-der  lo  enable 
France  to  meet  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria and  join  the  European  Monetary 
Union. 

Further  justification  for  France’s 
decision  can  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Batik  and 
the  European  Union  (EU)  are  all 
queuing  up  to  lend  money  to  Algeria 
now  that  this  once  socialist  country 
has  come  round  lo  the  merits  of 
neo-liberalism. 

Hnt  whatever  justifications  are 


made  by  Paris,  the  reduction  of  aid 
will  come  as  bad  news  to  its  main 
beneficiaries,  companies  active  in 
Franco-Algerian  trade.  French  ex- 
porters are  bound  to  compare 
Paris’s  stance  unfavourably  with  the 
much  more  generous  attitude 
adopted  by  Madrid,  which  con- 
cluded a financial  agreement  with 
Algeria  for  $900  million  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year. 

Above  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  French  government  can  justify  a 
cutback  in  aid  to  Algeria  when  it  re- 
cently showed  such  exceptional 
generosity  to  the  two  other  Maghreb 
countries,  Ttinisla  and  Morocco. 

When  President  Jacques  Chirac 
visited  Tunis  in  October  1995,  lie 
announced  that  France's  fitinncial 
aid  to  Tunisia  would  virtually  dou- 
ble from  594  million  to  1 billion 
francs.  At  the  beginning  of  1990, 
Pari*  wiped  1 billion  francs  off  Mo- 
rocco’s debt  to  France. 

But  the  sharpest  reaction  to  the 
latest  news  is  bound  to  conic  from 
Algiers.  While  it  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Islamists  will  strive 
to  make  as  much  political  capital  as 
possible  out  of  France’s  decision, 
the  Algerian  government  will  inter- 
pret it  us  die  first  hint  that  it  is  about 
to  be  “left  in  the  lurch"  politically  by 


Paris,  its  most  loyal  ally  since  the 
beginning  of  the  latent  civil  war  in 
Algeria 

Up  to  now,  France  has  been  un- 
sparing In  its  assistance  to  its  for- 
mer colony.  It  has,  for  example, 
pleaded  Algeria’s  case  within  the 
IMF  — with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  fund,  currently  headed  by 
a Frenchman,  Michel  Camdessus, 
takes  every  opportunity  of  singing 
the  praises  of  the  "adjustment  pol- 
icy" pursued  by  Algeria  since  1994. 
No  doubt  another  such  opportunity 
will  come  up  when  the  IMF  reviews 
Algeria’s  macroeconomic  results  in 
Washington  on  June  26. 

On  closer  inspection,  however,  it 
emerges  that  Algeria's  economic 
per  forma  nee  has  been  only  partly 
successful.  On  the  upside,  the  dinar 
Is  on  the  way  to  becoming  n con- 
verllhli-  currency;  restrictions  r*n 
foreign  l rack*  have  been  eased;  tin* 
privatisation  programme  is  slowly 
gelling  under  way;  the  budget  has 
more  or  less  been  balanced;  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  has  moved  back  into 
the  black,  with  a $1.2  billion  surplus 
for  the  Jnmtary-April  period;  and  oji- 
eratiou  of  the  oil  and  gas  industries, 
which  represent  Algeria's  only  seri- 
ous export  earnings,  is  now  open  to 
foreign  companies. 


Tile  downside  Is  that  clouds  are 
gathering  on  the  horizon.  Tite  cli- 
mate of  violence  has  been  discour- 
aging inward  investment,  except  in 
hydrocarbons. 

Inflation  is  rearing  its  ugly  head 
again,  with  a 13  per  cent  rate  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1996,  whereas 
price  rises  for  the  whole  year  were 
initially  not  expected  to  exceed  15 
percent;  state-owned  companies  are 
going  deeper  into  deficit  (their 
losses  have  more  than  tripled  over 
the  past  year,  moving  front  $810  mil- 
lion to  $2.54  billion);  and  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  rise,  now 
affecting  29  per  cent  of  the  working 
population  as  opposed  to  25  per  cent 
in  1994. 

Both  symbolic  and  symptomatic 
of  this  pnlchy  economic  perfor- 
mance Iras  been  growth:  It  rose  lo 
3.5  per  cent  in  1995,  nnd  was  4 |>rr 
cent  more  than  that  in  (hi*  first  quar- 
tern/ I99ti. 

These  flattering  figures  might, 
suggest  ilinl  the  Algerian  govern- 
ment deserves  a medal  for  sound 
economic  iitniingemenl.  But  they 
arc  in  fact  tite  result  of  an  unexpect- 
edly good  performance  by  the  farm- 
ing industry:  thanks  to  good 
weather,  harvests  were  up  by  per 
cent  last  year.  Industrial  output,  on 
(lie  other  luiud.  fell  yet  again  by 
mure  than  4 per  cent  during  the  first 
quarter  uf  W». 

(June  2(i  untl  27) 


Ex-judge  can’t  keep  his  ‘clean  hands’  off 


Marle-CIaude  Deoamps 
in  Rome • . 

IN  THE  month  since  it  came  to 
power,  Romano  Prodi’s  centre-left 
government  has  been  keeping  a low 
profile.  The  same  cannot  be  said  pf 
its  most  celebrated  minister,  Antonio 
Di  Pietro,  former  investigating  judge 
and  orchestrator  of  the  "Clean 
Hands"  anti-corruption  campaign, 

It  must,  of  course,  be  hard  for.  him 
to  fall  back  into  line  after  enjoying 
four  years  as  Italy’s  most  popular 
public  Figure.  Di  Pietro  has  tackled, 
his  job  in  the  public  works  ministry 
— a hotbed  of  sleaze  under  the 
“First  Republic"  — with  all  the  met- 
tle, but  also  the  lack  of  subtlety,  of  a 
bull  carcerhg  into  an  arena.  His  first 
charges  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had  the  salutary  effect  he.  intended. 

First  there  was  his  public  row 
with  file  cautious  Prodi  and  the 
young  mayor  of  Rome,  . Francesco 


Rutelli,  over  preparations  for  the  ju- 
bilee in  2000,  which  will  entail  a 
colossal  public  works  programme. 

DI  Pietro,  rightly  suspecting  that 
the  jubilee  might  provide  Ideal  con- 
ditions for  favouritism  and  corrup- 
tion, asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
.the  books.  His  request  was  in  large 
part  turned  down. 

^hen  came  another  incident.. 
When  he  realised. thnt  tite  handful 
of  cqmbtuitii  posted  to  his  ministry 
served  virtually  no  purpose  whatso- 
ever, DI  Pietro  suggested  they  open 
an  office  In  the  ministry  entrance, . 
where  they  could  register  complaints 
lodged  by  members  of  the  public,  . 

His, suggestion  i immediately  came 
in  for  widespread  qritiesm.  It  was 
suggested  In.  some,  quarters  that  he 
was  reintroducing  the  ‘'denuncia- 
tion box?s"  that  were  used  In  tite 
Venetian  Republic,  i ., 

Tite  minister's  latest  nnd  espe; 
dally  hamfisted  initiative  has  pro- 


voked another  chorus  of  protest. 
Continuing  his  anti-cormption  cam- 
paign, Di  Pietro,  who  now  goes  by. 
the  nickname  of  “transparency  min- 
ister", suggested  that  an  indepen- 
dent body  should  be  set  up  to  study: 
and  monitor  "preventively"  . the; 
earnings  of  all  government  em- 
ployees. Anyone  unable  to  justify 
his  or.  her  lifestyle  would  be  r& 
quested  “to  resign  without  waiting 
for  the  law  to  Intervene”, 

, His  suggestion  prompted  some 
trade  unions  to  folk  of  Itnly  “slither- 
ing towards  a police  state”.  And  die 
centre-right  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion had  a field  day,  claiming  that 
“Big  Brother  wqs  not  far  away”. 

• The  hurshest  criticism  came  from 
President  Oscar  Luigi  Scalfaro,  who 
in  a recent  speech  was  scathingly 
critical  of  the  "culture  of  suspicion”. 
“It  is  justifiable  to  verify,  but. not  to 
feed  on  suspicions,"  he  said.  , , 

, (June  25)  , 


Murder  gives  Brazilian 
sleaze  scandal  a nasty  edge 


Dominique  Dhombres 
In  Rio  do  Janeiro 


THE  third-rate  soap  opera  which 
for  tite  past  few  years  has  been 
played  out  on  the  political  stage  in 
Alagoas,  a backward  state  in  north- 
eastern Brazil,  has  just  taken  a new 
and  grisly  turn. 

Paulo  Cesar  Farias,  Brazil’s  most 
distinguished  master  briber  in  re- 
cent years  and  treasurer  of  the  1989 
election  campaign  of  Fernanda  Col- 
tor  de  Mello  (who  was  president 
from  1990  to  1992),  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  June 
23.  Also  in  the  bed  was  his  partner, 
Suzana  Moreoiino.  They  had  both 
been  shot  through  the  heart 
Farias  was  pushing  50.  His  friend, 
who  like  him  was  a native  of 
Alagoas,  was  only  28.  The  former 
treasurer’s  five  bodyguards  found 
tite  two  bodies  at  his  beach  house, 
8km  from  Macelo,  the  state  capital 
Experts  at  the  Forensic  Institute 
in  Maceiq  conducted  a post-mortem, 
which  ted  them  to  conclude  that 
Farias  had  been  murdered  at  about 
4am  on  June  23.  The  bullet  had  been 
fired  at  point-blank  range.  Marcollno 
is  believed  to  have  died  the  same 
way.  a little ; later.  The  .38  revolver 
used  by  the  killer  belonged  lo  (he 
young  woman.  Alagoas  state  police 
are  currently,  working  on  the  as- 
sumption that  It  was  a “crime  of  pas- 
sion",  followed  by  a suicide, . 

Marcolino  was  in  deep  financial 
trouble  and,  ironically,  had  begun -to 
blackmail  the.  king  of.  blackmailers 
himself.  He  regulariy  paid  her  large 
sums  of  money.  Tite  couple  had  had. 
a blazing  row  on  June  22.  A week  ear- 
lier, Marcollno  had  publicly . threat- 
ened, to  kill  Farlosk  Therc  is  evidence 
she  may  hnve  been  pregnant,  even 
though  Farias,  who  lost  his  wife  two 
years  ago,  had  had  a vasectomy. 

1 . Not  everyone  is  convinced  by  t he 


official  explanation  uf  wins.  The  j 
justice  minister,  Nelson  Jokim,  has  i 
ordered  a federal  inquiry,  which  will 
be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
the  Alagoas  police  s investigations. 

Alagoas  has  remained  a somewhat 
feudal  state,  where  the  Colior  dy- 
nasty plays  a Leading  role  in  politics 
and  the  media.  Coilor,  living  in  exile 
in  Miami,  continues  to  control  iiis 
home  state.  His  family  still  owns  the 
main  local  daily,  A Gazeta  de  Alagoas. 
And  he  is  in  a position  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  police  investigations. 

There  is  another  possible  version 
of  events:  that  it  was  a case  of  dou- 
ble murder.  According  to  that  the- 
ory, the  aim  was  to  "burn  the 
archives",  as  they  say  in  Brazil. 
Farias  kept  locked  away  in  his  mem- 
ory details  of  the  countless  murky 
cases  in  which  he  had  been  involved 
during  his  career,  first  as  treasurer 
of  Collor’s  election  campaign,  then 
as  main  supplier  ofillegal  funds  to 
Conor’s  wife  and  immediate  circle 
once  he  had  become  president. 

The  so-coded  “PC  Farias  system", 
which  relied  on  intimidation  and  ex- 
tortion, raised  tens,  if  not  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  until  the  presi- 
dent was  forced  to  step  down  on 
charges  of  corruption  In  December 
1992. 

His  former  treasurer  did  a bunk 
in  1993.  After  being  on  the  run  for 
several  months  ho  was  arrested  in 
Thailand,  extradited  and  tried  in 
Brazil  for  minor  offences  He  was 
given  a four-year  prison  sentence 
for  tax  evasion,  while  facing  further 
charges  in  41  of  the  600  corruption  • 
trials  involving  the  former  Colior  ad- 
ministration. > 

At  the, time  of  Ills  death  Farias 
had  been  released  on  parole,  and 
was  living  under  Use  protection)  or 
his  bodyguards.  His  murder  has  the 
makings  of  a first-class  whodunit.  .. 

(June  26) 


Maghreb  nations  on  a steep  learning  curve 


How  Algeria,  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  respond  to  the 
challenges  facing  them 
will  depend  on  the  health 
of  their  education  systems, 
writes  Catherine  Simon 


A GIRl.  carrying  n huge  bun- 
dle of  firewood  on  her  back 
staggers  along  the  road  that 
winds  its  vmy  up  lo  1 franc.  She 
[Misses  the  entrance  to  AI-Akhawnyn 
University  without  glnncing  at  its 
majestic  cedar-lined  drive  and  ultra- 
modern chalet-like  buildings  where 
4 Til)  carefully  selected  students  in 
residence  follow  an  “American-style 
course"  in  Ivngllsii.  It  is  a world 
from  which  she  is  barred:  like  75 
[ht  cent  of  her  fellow  Moroccan 
girls,  she  has  never  been  to  school. 

AI-Akhawuyn  University  is  not 
the  only  desert  island  ofcliic  In  Mo- 
rocco's ocean  of  destitution.  The 
country  has  a highly  Elitist  educa- 
tion system:  sonic  3.3  million  chil- 
dren get  a basic  nint-year  education 
(as  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia),  but  only 
330,000  stay  on  after  the  age  of  15  lo 
study  for  a high-school  diploma. 

'Iliere  is  a widening  gulf  between 
(lie  tiny  minority  of  those  lucky 
unmgh  to  gel  a proper  education 
and  those,  must  of  I hem  female,  who 
do  not  — even  the  government  ad- 
mitted in  l!XM  that  two  out  of  three 
Moroccan  women  were  illiterate. 

The  situation  in  the  two  other 
countries  of  (lie  Maghreb.  Algeria 
and  Tunisia,  is  very  different.  As 
soon  as  it  gained  independence, 
Algeria  conducted  u massive  educa- 
tion drive.  The  result  has  been 
"ilimnlity,  nut  quality  — the  aim  was 
popular  education,  and  it  ended  up 
being  populous  education”,  a uni- 
versity lecturer  claims  rather  sourly. 

Tunisia  has  on  the  whole  avoided 
that  mistake,  making  education 
available  to  the  masses  without  al- 
lowing teaching  stand nrds  lo  suffer 
loo  much.  Ii  has  organised  what  it 
calls  “centres  of  proficiency",  such 
as  the  Preparatory  institute  for  Sci- 
entific and  Technological  Studies  in 
Tunis,  which  is  similar  to  Morocco's 
Mohammed  V Lyc6e  in  Rabat. 

The  World  Bank  estimated  in 
1991  that  95  per  cent  of  Tunisian 
children  were  in  full  time  primary 
education,  an  exceptionally  high  fig-  | 
ure  which  Algeria  never  achieved, 
even  in  peacetime  — it  had  88  per 
cent  in  1991.  Morocco,  however, 
trailed  far  behind  with  an  estimated 
55  per  cent  in  1990. 

It  is  readily  admitted  in  govern- 
ment circles  in  Rabat  that  priority 
must  be  given  lo  ending  Ibis  “disas- 
trous state  of  affairs”.  Habib  el- 
Malta,  head  of  the  National  Youth 
Council,  says:  “Unless  we  extend 
primary  education  to  the  whole  pn|>- 
u I at  inn  iind  reduce  illiteracy  irr<*- 
vi-rsibly.  Morocco  will  never  be  able 
to  become  a modern  country." 

The  World  Hank,  which  has  made 
i-ducuiton  mid  health  its  two  "social 
priorities"',  plans  to  grunt  Morocco  a 
loan  of  uhntii  Slit)  million  for  i-duiM- 
linn  to  help  it  cope  with  dial  mam- 
moth task. 

The  contrasting  situations  in  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria  and  Tunisia  do  not  just 
demonstrate  the  differing  amount  of 
ground  that  each  country  still  needs 
lo  make  up.  but  re  dec  I die  priorities 
that  have  guided  their  education  jsiii- 
cies  since  huiejieudojico. 

The  Maghreb  countries  have 
adopted  a different  approach  to  the 
three  key  issues  of  how  to  reconcile 
mass  education  with  the  training  of 


elites,  which  language  lo  use  in 
schools,  and  how  to  handle  religious 
const  minis. 

The  Arab  pool  Ilm  al-Mouqaffa 
claimed  that  "the  intellectual  is  like 
the  elephant,  whose  beauty  can  be 
perceived  on  only  two  occasions: 
when  he  lives  in  tile  wilderness  and 
when  lie  serves  ns  a mount  for 
kings”.  That  quip,  according  to  the 
Algerian  sociologist  A'fssa  Kadri, 
who  lectures  at  Paris-VHI  Univer- 
sity, sums  up  rather  well  the  attitude 
of  the  Maghrebi  regimes  to  their 
elites  — or  to  those  claiming  to  be- 
long to  them. 

But.  Kadri  says,  there  ore  slight 
differences  from  country  to  coun- 
try. Unlike  Tunisia,  where  after  two 
decades  of  considerable  social  mo- 
bility “the  Elites  move  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  ruling  classes", 
and  unlike  Morocco,  “where  they  re- 
produce themselves  within  the  feu- 
dal framework  of  the  Makhzen 
j (central  power  1".  Algeria  has  kept 
its  elites  “out  in  the  cold". 

EXCEPT  FOR  the  select  group 
of  engineers,  experts  and 
technical  managers  who  are 
needed  to  run  the  administration 
and  operate  the  gas  and  uil  indus- 
tries that  earn  foreign  currency,  the 
Algerian  government,  which  grew 
out  of  llie  virulently  anti-intellectual 
Front  de  Liberation  Nalionalo 
(KI.N).  has  ulways  cold-shouldered 
anyone  with  a degree,  Knrlri  says. 

As  fur  the  country's  colonial  nver- 
lords.  they  contrived  “systematically 
to  deny"  the  existence  of  “indige- 
nous” elites:  ‘The  French  adminis- 
tration was  con  lent  to  co-opt  n small 
number  of  people  it  regarded  as 
capable  of  serving  its  own  interests. 
Tile  present  Algerian  government  is 
behaving  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
It's  ns  if  it  Mlevcd  dial  nil  true  divi- 
sion--milking  should  take  place  well 
away  from  university  campuses  and 
witliuiil  any  regard  for  PX|R*rtise." 

lilt?  shortcomings  of  Algerian 
education  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  blcmdy  upheavals  of  recent 
years.  More  than  1,000  schools  and 
universities  have  reportedly  been 


completely  or  partly  destroyed  by 
bomb  attacks  and  acts  of  vandalism 
in  the  past  three  years. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Is- 
lamists, some  schools  have  banned 
“ungodly"  subjects  from  their 
curriculum  and  abolished  coeduca- 
tional classes.  Hundreds  of  teach- 
ers. most  of  them  French-speaking, 
have  been  forced  to  flee  abroad. 

The  problems  of  Algeria’s  educa- 
tion system,  which  have  been  exac- 
erbated by  the  civil  war.  are  also  to 
be  found  in  peaceful  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  though  lo  a lesser  degree. 

It  was  only  natural  for  the  once 
colonised  peoples  of  the  Maghreb 
to  wish  to  repossess  their  culture, 
history  and  identity.  The  Arabisa- 
tion policies  that  were  implemented 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies  were 
seen  as  part  of  the  national  duty  of 
their  newly-fledged  administrations. 

This  was  particularly  true  of 
Algeria.  To  forget  the  indignity  of 
having  had  to  suffer  130  years  of 
French  colonisation,  the  Algerians 
strove  to  be  more  Arab  than  any 
other  Arabs  — to  the  detriment  of 
their  large  Berber  minority  — and 
turned  Islam  into  the  religion  of 
state  and  (he  foundation  of  their 
identity. 

Tunisia  and  Morocco  remained 
bilingual  after  independence.  Be- 
cause they  had  enjoyed  the  status  of 
protectorates  rather  than  colonies, 
their  pride  had  suffered  less  and 
they  adopted  a more  relaxed  attitude 
to  their  relationship  with  France. 

Their  “return"  to  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage has  been  difficult.  Arabic,  the 
holy  language  of  Ilk-  Koran,  has  not 
been  modernised  like  Hebrew, 
Japanese  or  Chinese,  “which  have 
been  adapted  and  simplified", 
according  to  Rfehir  Ben  Yahinod, 
the  Tunisian  boss  of  the  French- 
langtiflge  weekly,  Jeuno  Afrique. 

It  could  well  he  that  Arabic  is 
cramped  by  its  connections  with 
Islam  and  a religious  dogma 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  back- 
ward-looking. "The  Arabic  language, 
every  word  of  which  leads  lo  God, 
was  designed  to  conceal  reality,  not 
to  apprehend  it,"  says  the  dis- 


tinguished Arabist,  Jacques  Berque. 

The  Arabisation  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  has  been  car- 
ried through  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco.  Many  Algerians  claim  It 
has  produced  a generation  of  “bilin- 
gual illiterates",  who  are  equally  at 
sea  when  reading  Arabic  or  French 
texts.  The  education  system  is  in  a 
shambles.  With  an  80-per-cent  fail- 
ure rate  for  hlgh-school  diplomas  in 
1995,  and  because  of  concessions 
made  to  the  more  conservative 
members  of  government,  it  has  be- 
come a hotbed  of  Islamists. 

The  long-concealed  diride  be- 
tween Arabic-speakerS  and  French- 
speakers  lias  turned  into  an  overt 
dash  between  two  irredeemably  op- 
posed camps.  This  factor  has  im- 
pinged on  the  terrible  tragedy  being 
played  out  in  Algeria.  The  Tunisian 
government,  by  opting  for  moderni- 
sation, and  the  Moroccan  regime, 
through  its  attachment  to  the  past, 
liave  so  far  managed  to  prevent  a 
similar  problem  arising. 

In  1991  the  ’Tunisian  education 
minister,  Mohamed  Charfi,  an- 
nounced sweeping  reforms.  School 
textbooks  were  revised  and  teach- 
ers were  given  refresher  courses. 
Civic  and  religious  Instruction  be- 
came the  responsibility  of  two 
teachers  instead  of  one:  the  first  ex- 
plained tlte  workings  of  the  law  and 
the  country's  institutions,  while  the 
second  encouraged  a modern  inter- 
pretation of  Islam,  ijtihad- 


HISTORY  teaching  also 
changed,  casting  its  net 
wider  to  embrace  Hannibal 
and  St  Augustine  as  well  as  Ibu 
Khaldoun  and  Habib  Ben  Ali  Boor- 
guiba.  As  the  present  Tunisian 
education  minister.  Hatem  Ben  Oth- 
mane.  puls  it  “High-quality  teach- 
ing encouraging  a critical  approach 
and  based  on  universal  vnlues  is  the 
best  bulwark  against  fanaticism." 

Both  supporters  and  critics  of  the 
reforms  say  that  classes  remain 
overcrowded,  schools  are  poorly 
equipped  and  the  syllabus  is  top- 
heavy.  'There's  a book  for  each  sub- 
ject," says  one  teacher.  "The  kids 
can’t  take  any  more.  We’re  produc- 
ing a generation  of  hunchbacks." 
The  government  intends  to  iron  out 
these  problems.  The  number  of 
textbooks,  for  example,  will  be  re- 
duced by  34  per  cent  next  October. 

But  the  minister  has  genuine 
grounds  for  optimism.  The  rate  of 
school  dropouts  has  gone  down. 
High-school  diploma  pass  rates  are 
up.  More  efficient  birth  control  has 
made  it  easier  to  cope  with  the  in- 
flux of  new  pupils.  And  Tunisia  is 
now  much  less  dependent  on  France 
than  are  Morocco  and  Algeria. 

The  World  Bank  noted  in  1995 
that  high-quality  education  was 
available  at  every  level,  but  that  the 
system  was  highly  selective.  That 
selection  was  based  increasingly  on 
“social  criteria".  As  a result,  private 
tuition  has  become  increasingly 
widespread  in  Tunisia,  just  ns  it  has 
in  Morocco.  It  is  a luxury  that 
poorer  families  can  rarely  afford. 

"'The  egalitarian  Ideal  so  often 
touted  in  'Tunisia  needs  to  be  put 
into  perspective,"  says  Fierre  Ver- 
meuren,  a French  educationist.  “In 
both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  educa- 
tional selection  is  based  on  two 
main  criteria:  money  and  command 
of  the  French  language." 

'The  Maghreb  countries  face  new 
challenges  as  they  open  up  their 
economies  to  Europe.  Their  ability 
to  meet  them  will  depend  largely  on 
the  heal tli  of  their  education  systems. 
(June  20) 


Nicolas  Weill 

UNZER  WORT  (Our  Word), 
the  world’s  lastYiddish- 
ianguage  daily  newspaper  — 
which  in  recent  years  appeared 
only  three  times  a week — is  to 
fold  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  PariB-based  publication  had 
come  to  be  known  by  Its  some 
4,000  regular  readers  simply  as 
Mthe  Jewish  paper". 

Without  any  aid  or  subsidies, 
it  catered  for  the  fast-dwindling 
ranks  of  Jews  who  had  come 
originally  from  Bessarabia, 
Galicia,  Poland  and  other  parts 
of  eastern  Europe  where  people 
used  to  speak  Yiddish  — a 
mixture  of  medieval  German, 
Slavonic  and  Hebrew,  which 
eventually  became  a language  in 
its  own  right. 

The  Yiddish  press  thrived  In 
Paris  for  many  years  after  the  sec- 
ond world  war.  And  until  quite 
recently  there  were  three  Yiddish 
dailies  in  France,  which  perpetu- 
ated in  their  own  way  the  political 
divisions  of  the  prewar  east 
European  Jewish  community. 

One  of  those  doilies,  the  com- 
munist Nnye  Presso,  ceased 
publication  in  1993,  as  did 
Unzcr  Shtimc,  the  paper  run  by 
the  Bund,  the  Jewish  Social 
Democratic  Party. 

Unzer  Wort,  which  wbb  set  up 
by  Marc  Jnrblum  and  Israel 
Jefroykln  in  1947,  managed  to 
keep  going  for  a little  longer.  But 
its  readership  was  getting  older, 
and  the  number  of  journalists 
capable  of  writing  the  kind  of  el- 
egant Yiddish  demanded  by  the 
puper's  managing  editor, 
Jacques  Cypel,  was  dwindling. 

Unzer  Wort's  longevity,  which 
eventually  became  a source  of 
fascination  to  the  French  and  US 
media,  was  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  its  Zionist  line,  a stance 
shared  by  most  of  the  organised 
Jewish  community.  It  supported 
the  Israeli  Labour  Party  and 
gave  extensive  coverage  to  news 
from  Israel  and  developments  in 
the  community. 

Isreal’s  Labour  movement 
proved  unable  to  keep  alive  its 
own  Hebrew-Ianguage  daily, 
Davar,  which  folded  a few 
months  ago.  So  It  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising it  could  not  save  Yiddish 
publications  in  France  and  In 
New  York,  where  Y'iddlsher 
Kampfer,  a Zionist  Labour  publi- 
cation, has  also  just  announced 
that  It  ton  is  closing  down. 

There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  indications  that  Yiddish  is 
making  a comeback.  University 
professorships  have  been  set  up, 
enabling  students  to  learn  the 
language  of  their  grandparents. 

’ But  for  those  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Yiddish,  the  demise  of 
Unzer  Wort  will  only  make  them 
feel  a Uttle  lonelier  in  a world 
where  there  is  no  one  to  step 
into  their  Bhoes. 

(June  26) 
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DEPARTMENT  of  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

LECTURESHIP  IN 
PORTUGUESE  AND  SPANISH  (5  YEARS)  OR 
LECTURESHIP  IN  PORTUGUESE  (1  YEAR) 

■ Application*  are  invited  for  the  above  post  with  effect  from  1 October  1 996. 
The  poit  (S  year*  in  the  first  lnstancc)involvcs  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
Portuguese  language  and  associated  courses,  together  with  a contribution  to  the 
Spanish  curriculum,  Applicants  should  have  an  active  research  interest  in  an 

appropriate  field,  linguistic  or  literary. 
A one-year  appointment  for  candidates  qualified  only  In  Portuguese  may  be 

considered  in  lieu  of  the  above. 
It  is  expected  that  the  appointment  will  be  made  on  the  Lecturer  A scale 
<<-1 5,1 54  - £19,648  p.a.  under  review)  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Lecturer  B scale  (£20,677  - £26,430  p.a.  under  review). 

Please  quote  REF:  GW  696276. 
Further  particulars  Including  details  of  the  application  procedure  should  be 

obtained  from 
THE  PERSONNEL  OFFICE, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 
I ROXBURGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH  EH8  9TB. 
TEL.  0131  6S0  251 1 ( 24  hour  answering  service). 

Closing  date:  12  july  1996. 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF-US),  an  International  organization  working  worldwide  for  the 
conservation  of  nature,  seeks  a Regional  Representative  to  oversee  all  aspeco  of 
WWF's  presence  in  Central  Africa.  Represents  WWF’9  interests  at  appropriate  national  and 
regional  levels  with  government  agencies,  international  organizations,  donors,  the  media, 
NGOs  and  the  public.  The  Central  Africa  region  consists  of  Gabon.  CAR,  Equatonal  Guinea, 
Congo,  and  western  Zaire.  Thle  position  is  located  in  Libreville. 

Will  coordinate  and  supervise  all  WWF  programme  activities  and  Network  interests  in  Central 
Africa  and  act  as  Coordinator  of  the  WWF  Central  and  West  Africa  Sub- regional  Team 
(CWAST).  Assists  with  fundraising. serves  as  a technical  resource,  provides  leadership,  and 
bears  principal  responsibility  for  the  management  ol  WWF's  personnel,  financial,  and 
administrative  systems  in  Central  Africa. 

Requirements:  Advanced  degree  (Ph.D.  or  Masters)  in  conservation,  natural  sciences, 
management.  International  development  or  related  field.  Relevant  work  experience  may 
substitute  for  advanced  degree.  Ten  years  professional  experience  In  conservation,  natural 
resource  management,  or  international  development  and  minimum  of  3-5  years  experience 
working  In  Africa. 

Excellent  leadership  abilities,  strong  skills  In  programme  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation,  and  the  management  of  human  and  financial  resources  required.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  liaise  effectively  with  local  communities  and  governments,  excellent  oral  and  written 
communications  skills  In  English  and  French  essential. 

Please  forward  cover  letter  and  resume  by  mall  to: 

WWF-US,  Human  Resource  Dept.  S30M,  1250  24th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037  NO  FAX  OR  TELEPHONE  ENQUIRIES,  PLEASE.  AA/EOE 
CLOSING  DATE  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  COVER  LETTER  AND  RESUME:  JULY  19, 1096. 
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flo-Artvartteed  Poet-Previous  Applicant*  Need  Not  Apply 
We  seek  and  Imaginative  applied  economic  researcher,  within  our 
Agricultural  A Rural  Eoonomlca  Department  el  SAC  Aberdeen  to  join  a 
team  of  28  epedallstag  In  agribusiness  management,  policy  analysts, 
food  and  agricultural  marketing,  aquaculture  and  fisheries  eoonomlos.  In 
addition  to  diploma,  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  education,  the 
department  haa  a stimulating  mix  of  research  and  oonsuftanoy  activities 
to  which  the  successful  applicant  wBI  be  encouraged  lo  contribute. 

The  poet  will  be  offered  on  a fixed  term  bads  for  2 years. 

Salary  depending  on  qiutffflaationa  and  experience  - £14,129  to 
£83,009. 

Requests  for  application  forms  end  further  parttcufam  should  be  sont  lo 
the  Personnel  Unit,  Scottish  Agricultural  College,  Ferguson  BulkOng, 
CreJbatone,  Buokebum,  Aberdeen,  AB21  flYA.  quoting  Reference  No. 

1 0/96  or  fax  i *44 1224  711280  emailmwBfsorrflab.eaoAo.uk.  Closing 
date  for  applications  fe  Friday  24  July  IBM. 

SAC  reoetvee  funding  from  the  SMtttoh  Office  AgrtoAvre  EnWonment  and 
Retteries  Department 


MINES  ADVISORY  GROUP 
- OVERSEAS  VACANCY 

The  Mines  Advisory  Group  h an  huemnioni)  chuiiy  (UK  reghicied)  commut'd  lu 
tddirwlng  lha  problem  oMsnd  minis  ind  uneiptodcd  ordninoe  jtnsng  the  rulnoiWe 
communism  worldwide-  MAG  operate  In  North  Iriq.  Anjoli,  Cimbodu.  Urn.  Zimbli 
end  Ziim  tmplemwiJng  hummiumo  mine  etomnee  ud  comiounliy  mins  Mwcneu 
education  programmer  MAG  Ii  faulty  ctwunlned  to  i globe!  bin  on  bndminn  ind  |« 
lOlvc  in  ihe  Inrcnutmnil  Cimpilgn  t»  &*n  Undmlnri. 

Fin ince/Adm I nlit ration  Mimger  ■ Nnith  Iraqi  MAG  fan  worked  In  tfae  Kurdlili 
contra! I'd  region  of  Iraq  line*  1 992  running  an  Inugrucd  programme  of  mlrw/oidtunre 
eradication,  demarcation,  and  community  mine  awartoeu.  MAG  operain  w lib  tvtw  S00 
harlonal  lUlTfrom  xt*  openOon  bate*  all  over  the  region.  A Finance  and  Admlnlaifailou 
Manager  b required  in  uiiu  iHe  Propamine  Director  In  monitoring  and  managing 
adralnlHnilve  and  flnantul  aipecn  of  the  programme.  You  will  require  one  (ear  NGOi 
experience,  ereeUent  Management,  finance  and  (raining  ikllli  and  good  knowledge  of  ilia 
■Itt 

For  farts  lafanm W ptaw  select  Chirr  Hurts®  lie  AiiUlUKrnhi  Offlni  - HIM  iUHiorj  Cray. 
QctaoMlfc.  Cttifa*.  CAM  9 tiler  bx:  4ft  (0)  1900  827088. 

Gmlng  due  10  July  1996. 
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TECHNICAL  MANAGER 

Nutritional  Surveillance  Programme 
£19,661  pa  + benefits  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

The  Nutritional  Surveillance  Programme  was  set  up  In  1986  to  warn  of,  or  confirm,  food 
shortages,  help  assess  food  needs,  and  make  sure  aid  and  other  resources  are  sent  to  the 
right  people.  Significant  technical  developments  have  taken  place  since  then.  Last  year,  a 
communications  strategy  was  designed  (o  improve  the  programme's  effectiveness  and  it 
was  integrated  with  our  computer-based  risk-mapping  tool  which  analyses  vulnerably  to 
food  Insecurity  and  assesses  food  aid  needs.  Now,  we  want  you  to  take  charge  of  the 
programme  and  develop  It  further. 

Our  Regional  Technical  Advisor  will  help  you  maintain  the  technical  standards  of  the 
programme,  and  the  quality  of  its  reports,  and  a focal  counterpert  manager  win  assist  you 
with  Its  day-to-day  management. 

It  covers  the  North-East  Highlands,  the  Eastern  Highlands  of  Harargho  and  Wolalyita  h Ihe 
South,  and  Includes  some  very  isolated  areas  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  reach  So.  much 
of  your  success  wii  depend  on  your  ablity  to  help  regional  technical  staff  survey,  analyse  and 
report  on  the  situation  in  (heir  locality  through  direction,  training  and  support.  You  vuill  also  need 
to  work  with  our  Emergency  Preparedness  & Response  Manager  on  the  provision  of  technical 
support  and  training  to  government  and  other  agencies,  locally  and  centrally. 

ideally,  you  should  have  at  least  3 years’  experience  in  aid-related  work,  2 of  which  wifi 
have  been  spont  Implementing  a similar  project  in  Africa.  As  a result,  you're  used  to 
designing  early  warning  information  systems,  running  technical  surveys,  and  managing  the 
people  end  resources  involved.  Ybur  background  should  also  convince  us  that  you're  ablo, 
and  willing,  to  spend  substantial  periods  En  iho  field.  Ref:  TM/E. 

The  post  Is  offered  on  a 25  month  contract  and  has  accompanied  status.  Your  salary 
should  bo  tax  freo.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  bonofits  packago,  Including 
accommodation,  flights  end  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  end  an  application  form,  please  write,  quoting  the  appropriate  reference,  to: 
Mary  Austen,  Overseas  Personnel.  SCF,  17  Grow  Lane.  London  SE5  8RD  or  tax  01 71  793  7610 
Closing  date:  31st  July  1996. 

SCF  aims  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  1 

1 Working  for  a hotter  world  for  children 


programmes  director 
vUEWv  c £33K 

Ci  is  (he  intemauonaJly  body  repreunuug  mi  \a(<(Mriuiy  lorutiuwt 

organisations  world- wide.  Ii  lias  more  i hen  2M  member  •'rgani-.alKiiis  in  m 
cxiunrio.  The  IhmiI  office  i>  in  l.ond.ui  jnJ  (here  jrc  rccixnoJ  ..rCisi-s  in  Chile. 

Consumers  International  Zimbabwe  and  Malaysia  CIS  main  business  is  tn  li-.-lp  new  and  .null  consumer 

organisations  to  scl  up  .inJ  dcU'lup  jnJ  also  lo  represent  ci>n*uiiii'is  ai  major 
International  Agencies  such  oa  ihe  UN.  WHO.  ISO  anJoECL'. 

The  post 

The  Programmes  Director  Is  responsible  fnr  programmes  for  eastern  Europe  and  the  CIS  and  slsu  (ho-.e  |.*r  member 
organisations  in  developed  countries  (mainly  W Europe,  N America.  Australasia  and  Japan),  mcrseeiny  Mrau-gu 
planning  and  development,  managing  six  pmjeci  cuff,  and  playing  a leading  mle  in  liaison  with  member  organisation* 
and  in  fund-raising.  The  Director  is  based  in  London,  reports  to  Cl's  Director  General,  and  will  uvrlnhuTc  to  ihe 
overall  management  and  strategic  direction  of  ihe  organisation  as  a member  of  ihe  global  min  a gem  cm  leain 

Job  requirements: 

• managemem  experience,  preferably  wlih  NGOs  but  perhaps  in  public  service  or  business 

• knowledge  of  consumer  issues 

e experience  of  project  work,  including  specif)  ing.  managing  and  reporting 
■ diplomacy  and  political  Judgement 

e strong  communications  skills  - including  the  ability  la  it  present  Ci  al  high  level  regional  and  International 
meetings,  and  to  write  effectively  for  a range  of  audiences. 

The  following  would  be  an  advantage: 

• knowledge  of  eastern  Europe  or  CIS  countries,  and  fluency  in  a language  from  the  region 

• experience  of  working  with  Ihe  European  Commission 

• experience  of  fund-raising  from  non-commercial  sources 

To  apply,  pleasa  write  explaining  how  your  experience  meets  our  requirements  ind  enclosing  your  CV. 
reClosiog  due:  Monday  22  July. 

Write  to:  Director  General  Consumers  International  24  Highbury  Crescent  London  N5  1RX 
tel:  0171  226  6663  flu:  0171  3540607 


Oxfam  funds  projects  in  north  and  northeast 
Brazil,  with  an  annual  grants  budget  of 
around  £lmllllon(  and  a team  of  11  local 
and  relocated  staff.  The  Office  Manager  Is 
responsible  for  the  areas  of  finance, 
personnel,  Information  and  administration. 
Key  Gompatencfes  required:  • proven 
competence  In  managing  a team  or 
programme  of  work  • experience  of  financial 
management  • computer  skills  « fluency,  or 
good  working  knowledge  with  the  potential  to 
become  fluent  within  6 months,  in  both  : 
English  and  Portuguese  • commitment  to 
the  overall  alms  of  OXFAM  including  gender 
"Mty  (n  all  aspects  of  Oxfem's  work, 


Office  Manager,  Brazil 

Based  In  Reolfe,  Northeast  Brazil 

3 years  renewable  contract 

The  following  competencies  are  desirable: 

• working  experience  within  Latin  America, 
preferably  Brazil  • work  experience  with  NGO, 
Salary:  Local  salary  R$32,630  p.a. 

. Relocated  staff  receive  a tax  deducted 
Brazilian  salary  (=£17,600)  + a full  relocation 
and  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

For  farther  detail*  and  an  appIleaClan  fonn, 
plMM  vend  m large  SAB  toi 
Paula  Young,  International  Human  Resources, 
Oxlaro,  274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  70Z. 
Ptaase  quota  raf:  OS/OM/BRZ/PY/GW. . i 
Closing  date:  12  August  1906. 

. Interviews  will  be  held  In  Reclto: 

10/11  September  1996. 


Oxfam  UK  and  Ira  tend  la  a mambar  of  Oxfam  International. 
Oxfam  works  wtlti  poof  people  In  UwV  struggle  against  Itungar,  . 
dtoeaua,  exploitation  arid  poverty  in  Africa.  a»id,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  through  relief,  development, 
imeerch  and  public  education. 


iXMM 

Working  for  a Fairer  Wond 


o * f i\  in  U K / t r<;  I ill!  cl  Is  striving  t r»  bo  a ri  cgu.il  o |i  |l  <j>  r t u n 1 1 > « ni  |i  I < 
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NO  I 'l  INfmAM  TllfJNT  ITNlVI-IIiHITV 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS.  STATISTICS  AND 
OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Research  Student  ship 


Commencing  in  October  1496  for  ihrce  years  and  funded  by  a bursary  of 
£6.000  pi,  ihe  successful  candidal  0 will  study  for  a PhD  in  she  area  of 
"Slochulie  Rows  Driven  by  Processes  With  Jumps".  This  will  invulvu  the 
study  of  ifjrnamical  systems  interact  mg  wilh  noise  and  applications  to 
geometry,  analysis  nr  quantum  mechanics. 

Candidates  should  have  a strong  background  in  modern  mathematical 

techniques. 

Fur  informal  enquiries,  eontitl  Dr  D Applebaum  on 
+44  1 15  9418418  esl  2l9fi le-malh  dba@mallu.n(u.nejikh 


N»llill"!l:llll 

Tn-nl 

l IliU'I  M 


Applkunls  should  submit  A full  CV  Including  (no 
academic  referees  to  Dr  D Applebaum,  Department  uf 
Mathematics,  Statistics  and  Operational  Research,  The 
N'oeiirwhant  Trent  UnJtersitv,  Burton  Street,  NoItJogham 
N(i!  4111)  by  16  August  1996. 

We  art  actively  Implementing  equality  of  opportunity 
policies  and  seek  people  wlia  share  our  nunmllinruL 


MBA 

Commencing  September 

1996 


GLASGOW 


1996  Caledonian 

UNIVERSITY 

Contact : 

Irene  UrquhartAJohn  Penlington, 

Dept  of  Management,  Glasgow  Caledon  I an  University. 

70  Cowcaddons  Road  Glasgow  G4  OBA 

Tel:  +44  (0)  141  -331  -31 73  Fax:  +44  (0)  1 41  -331  -3269 

Internet:  l.Urquhort@gcal.ac.uk. 

SCOTLAND 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Earn  tint  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Uachclor’s,  Master's  or  Dacurate  degree  programmes  arc  directed  at1 
sel  f-moti  vnied  men  and  women  who  have  alrendy  moved  some  distance 
towards  theirown  goals.  Thercareno  formal  ex  ami  nations  or  residency 
requirements.  Full  crctilb  and  exemptions  an:  educated  fur  Academic. 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  to:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
Ip— Dept  GWSI,  li.K.Ad ministration  Office,  EMC  Ltd, 
Irrfl  LI i borne  Square.  Torquay.  TQ1  2PT.  ENGLAND 

F»:  +44  (0)1803  201831 

■(Kil{kutiritp  L'alirnlqr  dm  mi  offtr  U.K.  miharfud  dtjnu) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES 
SWANSEA 

LECTURERS  I N POLITICAL  THEORY 
AND  GOVERNMENT 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  vacancies  of  Lecturer  Grade 
A or  B,  and  Fixed  Term  Lecturer,  Grade  A,  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Theory  and  Government.  Expertise  in  International 
Theory  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the  first  post  and 
the  Department  additionally  seeks  to  strengthen  Its  research 
and  teaching  in  International  Organisations,  International  Law 
and  Foreign  Policy  Analysis.  The  Department  has  a 4A  RAE 
rating  and  has  a strong  commitment  to  sustaining  itB  extensive 
post  graduate  teaching. 

The  appointments  will  both  date  from  1 October  1996,  with 
the  fixed  term  appointment  being  far  a fixed  term  period  of  two 
years,  and  will  be  on  the  following  scales: 

OrndB  A:  £16,164  - £19,848  per  annum 

Qrado  B:  £20,677  - £26,430  por  annum 

Together  with  USS  benefits,  if  required 
Further  particulars  and  application  forms  (2  copies) 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Personnel  Department, 
University  of  Wales  Swansea,  Singleton  Park,  Swansea, 
SA2  8PP,  to  which  office  they  should  be  returned  by  Friday 

19 July  1986, 

Email:  personneLmalbox@suaniBa.ha.  uk 
httplhswiv.swan.ac.iik/personiiellNamcPage.h  Iml 


MK!;l.l\'  Killer;', ■nr. v 

lifli-  f I n!i  i n. il  Liiii.il  1 i :■  n I'.riliiili 
ini'i|ir;il « Inlrity  v.  liicli  pinvid,-:.; 
•mcri'i'iM iiii’viic-il  rare  in  ilisii.-il '-■! 
si  I mil  ii.'ii'  •■■miimI  lii...  ■.vmlrl. 


Current  cunntrlcs  of  operation  include  Afghanistan, 
Chechnya,  Rwanda,  Siberia,  Sierra  Leono  nnd  Sri  Lanhn. 
Wo  un<  scuking  the  following  dynamic,  roinniillod  individuals  to  join  our 
oicnc.ifl  ten  nut 

PROGRAMME  COORDINATORS 
Ki-i|uiri-nii.-nl-. 

• minimum  1 yi-m  ovoriKim  liiiimmituniiri  iml  iqwiirnw  in 
ml  1 1 ill  i lal  rut  ion/Iogi'.t  irn 

* pioi'ini  i ii i in i iginne i it  vx|aMiriin< 

MEDICAL  COORDINATORS 

Kc>|iiireBieiitH 

• •|iinlifird  medical  doctnr/inir.sv  • |ir>*cn  niininnfiui.nl  vqitrimn 

• 1 yonrH  wnwOH  I'lncrgrucy  cxpiTiencu 

■ further  quill iftciil ion  in  Tmiucul  M.ihcinc  or  public  henli h 
DOCTORS,  SURGEONS,  NURSES,  NUTRITIONISTS 
■Slnrt  tint L-f'  viinuhlo  ‘[Jiimtiuii  U-I'J 
• ConipTchciiMivu  UK  -iud  uvcrnciii  ullciwniKi.- 
PIkhnj  write  with  CV  if,  I.ucv  Murkbv.  MEHI.IN,  1h  iitilc  Place,  Loudon  W2 
Fnx:  +44  171  243  1442 
Reinsure, i Charity  iYm.  tnitWQT 


Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  ll.S 

Found  anil  sent 
worldwide.  A Helpful 
and  efficient  service 
with  no  starch  lees 
and  no  obligation. 
Write,  fax  or  phone 
*iili  ycur  won  la. 
Cunillnc  Hartley  Uookscwh 


Cbi-sUrileld.  EojtUiHiS.il  aiK 
Tel/Fax:  *44  1246  558481 
ririnl1-|<M707  flUrrmpaan  inui 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL.  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  Learning.  Also; 
Cert.  TEFL 
Dip.  ESP  (Business), 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
Prospectus  from: 


12  Rutland  Square, 
Edinburgh,  EHT  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 


ST  BARTHOLOMEW’S  AND  THE  ROYAL  LONDON 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY 

Chair  of  Paediatric 
Dentistry 

Application  are  Invited  for  the  Chair  of  Paediatric  Dentistry  In 
the  University  of  London  at  St  Bartholomew's  and  the  Royal 
London  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  of  Queen  Mary 
end  Westfield  College.  Applicants  must  have  a dental  degree 
and  appropriate  postgraduate  qualifications,  and  be 
registered  with  the  General  Dental  Council. 

The  Professor  will  be  expected  to  take  a leading  role  In  the 
active  research  programme  of  the  Department  and  will  be 
responsible  for  the  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
teaching  programmes. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  accorded  Honorary 
Consultant  status  by  the  Royal  Hospital  Trust. 

Informal  enquiries  can  be  made  to  Professor  D.M.  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Clinical  Dentistry,  St  Bartholomew's 
and  the  Royal  London  School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
Turner  Street,  London  El  2AD.  E-mail: 
d.m.wllliams@mds.qmw.ac.uk,  Tsl  0171  377  7057,  Fax  0171 
377  7022. 

For  further  information  and  an  Application  Form  please 
, contact  our  24  hour  recruitment  line  on  0171-076  6171 
quoting  Reference  96601.  Your  application  Is  to  be 
returned  by  26  July  1996  and  should  be  addressed  to 
w « the  Personnel  Officer,  Queen  Mary  and 
Westfield  College,  Mile  End  Road, 
London  El  4N8. 


u ii  i v t g 1 1 1 t o r 

LONDON  WORKING  TOWARDS  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


555  INSTITUTE  OF 

[ii  EDUCATION 

Ldi  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

Half-time  Lecturer 

in  Education  and  International 
Development 

lic-i  (iiiml  to  dcvrln|i  iuuJ  u-ncli  coiirws  nn  ilie  planning,  inniingciin'iU  and 
eva  hi  Elion  •»(  prujwis  mi<l  unil'.-rtnkt-  >:om  missioned  rcseareh  and  consultnm-)’ 
in  the  area  (somc-iinu-s  [ibrowD.  Applicants  will  nei  d a higher  degree  In 
‘’dural  ion  planning  m a n.-iaied  field  mid  proftssionnl  uxj-'tience  of  eilueailon 
piuj'.tta  in  one  uf  Ail  ica.  Aai.i,  the  Caribbean,  toiin  Ani'.rk.t  nr  the  1'ndfie. 
Teacliing  expirienu  nnd  imblii  jliuns/iepons  in  ahkoiiun  plmining  or 
management  or  evalnaik-n  also  required. 

Salary  will  be  on  Hie  [jwlurer  scale  A/D  salary  stole.  pro-miu  of  l‘15,151* 
£26.430.  plus  prorata  of  e:.  l:v|  London  Allowance. 

Appointment  for  three  year*.  November  19)6  Btnri  preferred. 

For  an  application  form  and  further  details  plense  ring  017 1-012 
6150  (24  hour  anaaphnne)  quoting  reference  I/El/2  or  e-mail 
personnel"®) oe.ac.uk.  Completed  application  forma  to  be  returned  to 
tho  Personnel  Department  Institute  of  Education,  University  of 
London,  20  Bedford  Way.  London  WCIH  OAl.li)  20th  August  1096. 

hinuiug  Excellence  m Education 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 


The  a. 

Car  Hire  n 
Specialists 

fa 

*4  1 125(5  &13(K<: 

MARTINS 

phone 

♦ 44  125624448 
ijj'.rcr.i  IU i.VK** 

NEVER  Mine  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 

i ,-?»■..•  4 v.'ui-  y-i.ti.', 

I. *i  ,:|«*  •*(.  i i'«v 

A'lu  lt  t ; IV  r, 

KENDALL  CARS 

M M-  i .•  i , •:  l(.i  ti  j'. | v , jn 

(i‘  • :i  i i.vi  t -1 
l.\.  .44  l.l'.l  JI/KI 


MARTINS  Cnrilirc 

~ S|  Hit*  i til  Is  Is 

I’i  nv  nut  w.vf  v‘:  gri  d sen  ire  at 
llc-itt ii-ib-Ap  Hutu  id  .-lii f-i-tu 

JMAk*44  lariflH-iaiwft 


♦ 14  1356  2444A 

tJj'.tu  >•  I.  LhilTvi 


Our  ril.-  ali-Il.oud.-t  n[  VAT.fhW. 
Unlunlml  Mu-  n(.-«nd  lull  AA 
nu.nii]>-r-tii[  .ii-l  m-i;  anil  gr,il 
• I rii,e  Ali[--ri  i.  nmiLili 

■»fei  KI-.  :>Ain  :• 
HAT 

l lNMLKh.N  Hi  'MDl  lt»l 

KnniJTIFSlA  1 ■•!■»)  17.00 

Mh'h'A  i:m«i  iSrf.i 

TtikM.NfoKI  li7.lv  -jinn 

hW'VtiiMHi.  him-  lmih. 

mu  I Mi  •SUM' 

AHIiJM.MIi  Ihjtn  lx,  ill 

HMT  llltriW-AI  I IIMIHK-IIAIWK  K 
lllKTHl.UiL  UAkAliK.  Hltdl 
SrHEFT.  1»  i H MANSI  A Nil. 
SI'KKKV  HH7  ill'l 
■|  Ki>  T’HflNI ; till  41  | :+VJ  H.'<3.'t:iN 
LLV  mi  ,ii  i.iii!  Kiaai  i 


SERVICES 


mm mm 


In,,la3  AuUien  to  «co>1inaniiieii))lk  [or 
llubl^dllon  unqn  AlbmUlva  Beohptan.  A 
piartlciil.  tu'rt  coil,  on  demand  ayalctu. 
Wo  am  orpertomad  taallcaltgoiMi, 
inchKijm  atnao-Triuaiiii  tpocuSiwf 
inAiUcsi.[>,  |.i  ifn  higlwti  ilarvJo'd, 

MRIIN  BOOHS  LTD  (O.W.) 

Bm union.  Oovon  KX 9 3 tIA  lafllaiid 
Tab  . 44(0(197 1 818030 
l Tm  *44  {0)1371  8121 17 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K 

Horiic;tstle  Garaijc  Ltd  (Dopt.X) 

Bath  fload,  Ficadirtcj,  Berkshire  RG.30  2HS 


Tot.  i'l  l (O)  1734  1)08201 
Fax.  *■ 14  (0)  1734  608203 


SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  MOST  MODEL8 
DURING  APRIL  & MAY 

AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
PLEASE  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS 
EXAMPLE 

ESCORT  1 ,6LXi  for  2 WEEKS 

£280.00  Fully  Inclusive  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
CDW,  dollvBfy/collecllon  to  Heathrow,  Gatwlck  or 
London;  unlimited  mileage. 


NKWi/AHS:  OLD  PlllCKS 
NEiVniRnw/c.Ynnt’K 

‘ !'■  r-mal  nu  i-l  A-  gn.-i.-i  amici- 
rxpjUfe  (fijgiuitHts  LnjptU- 

‘ IWlulinl  mill- .if"' 

' Full 24  lu  AA&  KiW  oner 

* Vita/,tam  arrcptt  d 

C-intn  | un  fur  fully  Iwlu'hv  ran- 
08  Mt  nduw,  L,ckI aiming,  Sunn 

Gi'7  atrruK 

Tel  t44  1 4K3  8(10046 
Fax  -*.14  1483  800187 


KOBEH.T  WHITLEY  CAR  HIRE 
HEATHROW  - GAT  WICK 
hr  uiiMiavrwiKt 
uittM.w-.ciurwiNr. 

'•UA.1.  rv.  VL  Hu  |-.|  1109 IKC1 
HHiJ<r.  4vM  Mt'KlTtl  IHV.5D 
n « r<g||j>triw  m> 

UVW^tTtRl.TATtClIO 
■ jo  >l>  Mw  > .V|P  re  vi  I is  r if.  |i;rii  mss 

«n«l*  IBlIJianuuillMf. BMBWtt 

VII<IRFilCi(IKTI>«  *Mj  DEUV8P.1 
rot  u [auiitdbic  mm  pc  I bin  miotr 
n-ltphaor  4*  (O)tZIZ  ■ 79441V 
hi  44  I0|  ll»-79*S91 
MotkOc  44~(D)  til-  116709 
lumlci  Conjje.Tufonl  Kaid,  RTuhraow, 
Fonba,  Sunt:,  QUID  IBP. 


01494  442  1 lO  01494  474  732 

nu#mr  cm  rehul  wv  ou>  CoumWHK  HUMBBta  now  wh  imoun  auexa  aril  «n 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  i-ri.inif:  1-44  (0)  1734  4424 IS 
02  nr/'Dinr.  hoar,  ivocimr.v,  READiun,  RG5  3nD.  t ax:i 4 -I  (0)  1734  000200 
ntND  oh  i ax  i or  a ii[;or.inmi:  today  f-qm  | Dll  ui.iAiir. 

we  r.itcr  YOiin  i i ianr  and  vqu  conritiuL  Youn  jooiihl,  wiiiioiit  uliavs. 


FORD  81IRRA  1.6  BSTAT1 
PEUGEOT  405  B8TATI 
pone  mohobo  1 .8/2.0  U 
pfiuaBOT  406  1.0  an 


A £E"p£S3°  E fl0 

n FORD  noaHT  1.4 
° rows  214  £100 

c FORD  EMORT  1 ,3L  S8TATI 
V (OR  IIMILAR)  fc,ZO 

D Roven  416  ft  216  £160 

E FORD  MONDBO  1.6 
K F0MBOT4O8  E13° 

8 noven  220  coupe  £180 


*****  "A**  HCUmi  NW  CWMWWRW  MU  MUSI  UD  UMJWID  laUU.  USW  8FHM*  _ 
Duecuna  na  ua  nan.  mu  hah  and  aoomu  imjwi  pm*  MU«n  Ta  smm 
M wn  om  cm  «aaa.  fiu  ««a  mail.  mi.  mtu  FUia  vat.  eaaaiT  ous  AecaFTM 


£120  H rover  820  eu 
£130  J V0lw  MTATB 


VOLVO  BSTAre 
FORD  (MMIAOA  8 IT  ATI 
HOVER  B20  8U 
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Joanna  Moorehead 

meets  Sister  Wendy 
Beckett,  TV  art  critic 
and  Norfolk  hermit 

Habitual 

change 


/ / OW  MUCH  ambition  does  it 
/ j to  become  an  intema- 
# I tionally-recogniaed  celebrity, 
with  a major  TV  series,  a host  of 
fans  and  the  kind  of  status  lhat  guar- 
antees you  the  best  rooms  and  ta- 
bles wherever  you  go?  None  at  all, 
according  to  Sister  Wendy  Beckett, 
whose  new  10-part  TV  series  — Sis- 
ter Wendy’s  Story  Of  Painting  — 
began  this  week  on  BBC  television. 

Riming  took  her  to  New  York, 
where  she  was  mobbed  in  the  slreet 
by  autograph-hunters;  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Museum  of  Art  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  selling  Sister 
Wendy  dolls;  and  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  told  her  he  was  one  of  her 
fans.  But  give  Sister  Wendy  the 
choice,  she  insists,  and  she'd  be  off 
the  set  before  you  could  say 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  back  to  her  day 
job  as  a silent  nnd  solitary  hermit. 

As  millions  tuned  in  to  her  BBC1 
debut.  H7-ycar-okl  Sister  Wendy  was 
back  to  her  solitary  life,  in  her  cara- 
van parked  in  ihe  garden  of  a 
Carmelite  convent  in  Quidenham. 
Norfolk. 

She  wasn't  watching  the  pro- 
gran  line  beenuse  she  doesn't  own  a 
I Y sel.  and  she  won't  be  receiving  a 
Ikmd  of  cniigraiulaiory  telephone 
mils  when  die  show  goes  off  air  be- 
cause she  nt-ver  goe-j  near  the 
phone.  Messages  nre  relayed  via 
Sisier  Anne-Marie  (“An  absuluic 
sweetie")  who  brings  her  n list  of 
callers  «mce  a day. 

Respite  her  habit.  Sisier  Wendy 
isn't  exactly  an  orthudnx.nnn  -hik! 
her  life  in  Norfolk  is  more  or  less 
self-in ven led.  though  obviously  in- 
spired by  a lung  tradition  of  Christ- 
ian hermits.  She  became  a nun  nt  lfi 
but  she  wasn’t  a Carmelite.  She  en- 
tered the  Notre  Dame  teaching 
order,  was  sent  lo  Oxford  (where 
she  received  a congratulatory  first) 
and  then  returned  to  South  Africa, 
where  she  had  lived  as  a child,  to 
teach  in  Orange  Free  State. 

But  teaching  did  not,  in  the  long 
term,  suit  the  then  Sister  Michael, 
and  In  1970  she  got  permission  from 
Rome  to  leave  her  order  and  be- 
come a “Consecrated  Virgin".  This 
odd-sounding  status  1b  often  con- 
ferred on  women  who  are  associ- 
ated with  enclosed  convents  but  are 
not  actually  members  of  the 
community. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  need 
for  Sister  Wendy  to  wear  a habit  The 
Notre  Dame  nuns  abandoned  die 
practice  long  ago  ‘and  othfcr  conse- 
crated virgins  wear  ordinary  clothes. 
Some  of  her  fellow  nuns  find  tlie  fact 
that  Sister  Wendy  appears  on  TV  in 
hers  slightly  irksome. 

“She  looks  like  something  from 
Nuns  On  The  Run,"  says  one.  ■'It  ob- 
viously gives  the  impression  that 
she’s  what  nuns  look  like,  but  of 
course  she1  isnt  We*re  all  In  civvies 
these  days.’’  1 _ - 1 1 

Her  preference  fi»*  the  habit  has 
almost  certainly  helped  plant  Her  in 
the  public  imagination  and  lias'beeii 
& godsend  for  the  TV  (rew  — "ft’s 
great  for  Continuity,”  soyB  David 
Wilkock,  her  producer.  And  it's  that 
slightly  titillating  combination  of 
watching  a nun  hold  forth  on  mat- 
ters aexiiai  that,  some  would  say,  ac- 


Sistcr  Wendy:  her  'real  life1  is 
silent  PHOTOGRAPH:  JANE  BOWN 

counts  for  much  of  Sister  Wendy’s 
'IV  success. 

Her  mention  of  Huffy  pubic  hair 
when  describing  a Stanley  Spencer 
in  a previous  series  is  legendary, 
and  in  her  Story  Of  Fainting  she 
talks  about  Leonardo’s  “preference 
for  boys".  But  she  says  it  isn't  diffi- 
cult tu  talk  about  sex:  sexual  organs 
are  “just  part  of  the  apparatus  God 
made  for  us”  and  nothing  to  get  em- 
barrassed about.  The  real  intimacy, 
she  believes,  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween us  and  God. 

Art  was  always  a great  love  — 
she  would  read  about  it  voraciously 
in  her  caravan  — ami  after  doing 
publishing  work  for  many  years  lo 
help  bring  in  wish  for  ihe 
Carmelites  she  turned  lo  writing  un 
contemporary  art  fur  periodicals. 

The  gulf  between  her  two  per- 
sonas. hermit  ami  celebrity,  cuiikl 
hardly  be  wider,  ns  she  admits. 
When  she’s  in  London  fur  Ihe  BBC 
she  slays  m a Kensington  hotel,  cn- 
juys  lunches  al  tup  restaurants  with 
imirnalisls  and  takes  l axis  arminil 
town.  In  Quillen  ham  she  spends  her 
lime  in  or  near  her  caravan,  eats 
alone  and  walks  only  ns  far  as  the 
con  vein  chapel  for  Mass.  Yet  Thai, 
she  insisis,  is  the  “real  world"  — the 
‘unreal  world"  is  the  BBC  and  Ihe 
buslling  metropolis. 

SO  HOW  can  she  bear  to  tear 
herself  away  from  a life  she 
believes  is  pure  and  true  and 
subject  herself  to  forays  into  an 
altogether  more  murky,  trivial  and 
superficial  world? 

“Leaving  the  convent  is  a wrench 
but,  although  being  away  is  very 
different,  underneath  life  is  the 
same.  It’s  just  another  way  of  being 
and  of  loving  God."  She  hopes  she 
brings  something  of  the  silence  and 
stillness  of  her  hermit  existence 
into  the  busy,  ever-changing,  corri- 
dors of  the  BBC,  and  Willcoek 
thinks  she  does.  The  only  thing  she 
has  insisted  on  in  her  contract,  he 
says,  is  that  she  must  attend  Mass 
every  day,  wherever  she  is  in  the 
world. 

Not  everyone  in  the  art  world  is 
as  enthusiastic  about  what  comes 
out  of  the  putting-room;  however. 
"It’s  the  candyfloss  end  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  visual  arts  on  TV," 
says  one  senior  art  historian. 

Wendy  meanwhile  bubbles  with 
excitement  about  the  new  series. 
"I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  on  BBC1 
because  these  are  the  people  I want 
to  reach  — the  ordinary  people  who 
are  a bit  afraid  of  art,  who  think  you 
need  a degree  to  talk  about  art  or 
understand  iL 

“My  vocation  isn’t  to  talk  about 
spiritual  things,  It’s  to  talk  to  people 
who  don’t  know  God  and  don’t 
know  art.  Because  wherever  beauty 
and  truth  are,  God  is  there,  too.”  ■ 


Charter  for  the  part-timer 


A blow  has  been  struck 
for  all  women  in  Britain 
who  want  to  work  and 
care  for  children,  reports 

Markie  Robson-Scott 

/T  HMS  an  eye-catching  headline 
in  Essentials,  an  1PC  magazine: 
“People  think  their  company 
won’t  let  them  go  part-time,  but  if 
you  don’t  ask,  you’ll  never  know.” 
Sarah  Rolls,  an  advertorials  man- 
ager with  IPC,  asked  after  she’d  had 
her  second  baby  and  soon  found 
out.  When  the  company  refused  to 
consider  her  request  to  job-share, 
they  did  so  “at  their  peril",  says  Alan 
Lakin,  chief  legal  adviser  to  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commission. 

Rolls,  aged  35.  had  been  with  the 
company  for  six  years.  "IK’  said  il 
was  a unique  job."  she  says,  "that 
clients  would  find  it  unworkable, 
tlini  it  would  be  hard  to  change  the 
paperwork  — all  sorts  of  lame  ex- 
cuses. In  my  job.  you're  out  of  the 
office  a lot  anyway  and  clients  find  it 
hard  to  gel  hold  of  you,  so  you're 
used  lo  leaving  good  notes  and  hav- 
ingagood  operating  system." 

She  had  hoped  lo  job-share  on 
Essentials  anil  Woman  and 
Home  magazine,  wilh  a free 
lance  rnllriigue,  herself 
now  redundant;  the  iwn  , 
luul  worked  cIom-Iv  for 
yean«  on  funr  m:iga-  > 
zincs.  “We  planned  (»  / 
continue  in  minuet ■ t ' 
our  own  pruji-cls:  if  I / ~ 

si-i  m him  lung  up.  |'d 
deal  with  Mint  clienl. 
f hough  iny  job- 
sharer  would  have 
been  able  In  take 
over  as  well.  The 
company  would  have 
gained  because  one  of 
us  would  have  been 
there  all  year  round  — 
we'd  have  worked  out  holi- 
day cover." 

On  the  eve  of  an  industrial  tri- 
bunal, IPC  settled  out  of  court  and 
awarded  Sarah  Rolls  £35,000,  repre- 
senting two  years’  salary  plus 
£5,000  for  injury  to  feelings.  This 
case  won't  open  the  floodgates." 
Lakin  says,  “because  most  people 
still  need  to  work  full-time,  but  each 
case  that  succeeds  is  important  be- 
cause it  gives  credence  to  the  issue 
of  job-sharing  and  boosts  confi- 
dence in  women  in  similar  positions 
who  are  wondering  what  to  do." 

; Sarah  Rolls  is  not  the  first  to  suc- 
ceed; among  recent  cases,  Susan 
Givern,  a clerical  worker  at  Scoltish- 
Power  in  Glasgow,  was  awarded  the 
same  amount  when  a tribunal  ruled 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  her 
work  couldn't  be  carried  out  as  a 
job-share;  a clerk/typist  took  Leeds 
City  Council  to  tribunal  for  sex  dis- 
crimination, and  won,  after  it  had  re- 
fused to  let  her  job-share  In  spite  of 
its  policy  of  allowing  employees  to 
return  to  work  part-time  after  mater- 
nity leave;  and  Violet  Mulligan, ' an 
occupational  therapist  wtio  hrid  to 
resign  alter  her  request  to  job-share 
was  refused,  also  won  her  caso 
against  the  Eastern  Health  add  So- 
cial Services  Board  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

. So  is  the  British  workplace  about 
to  be . transformed  into  a caring, 
sharing  paradise?  ’There  is  no  legal 
entitlement  for  someond  in  Sarah 
Rolls's  position  to  be  given  part-time 
work,*  Lakin  points  out- However, 
since  a German  case  known  as 
Weber  von  Hartx  v Bllka  Kaufliaus 
set.  a precedent  In  the  European 


courts,  the  point  that  should  strike 
fear  into  an  employer's  heart  is  Ihe 
unwieldy-sounding  test  of  justifiabil- 
ity, combined  with  Indirect  Sex  Dis- 
crimination in  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act,  under  which 
Rolls  brought  her  claim. 

Indirect  sex  discrimination  oc- 
curs when  a difference  in  treatment, 
although  not  aimed  at  depriving 
members  of  one  jiarticular  sex  of 
their  rights,  disproportionately  af- 
fects one  sex  more  than  another. 
IPC.  Lakin  says,  were  imposing  on 
men  and  women  alike  a condition  to 
continue  in  full-time  employment, 
and  this  is  "an  equal  rule  wilh  an  un- 
equal effect,  because  women  con- 
tinue to  have  major  responsibility 
for  childcare".  So  IPC  were  practis- 
ing indirect  sex  discrimination  be- 
cause Sarah  Rolls  was  unable  lo 
return  lu  work  full-lime  without 
detriment  In  herself;  “My  first  son 
wan  very  disturbed  lifter  I'd  gone 
back  tu  work  full-time  ami  ! felt 
guilty  nnd  didn't  want  to  put  ihe  sec- 
ond one  through  the  smile  thing.” 

Since  the  German  case,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  has  shifted  to  the  em- 


ployer to  prove  that  full-time  work  is 
a necessity  and,  Lakin  says,  "one 
can  only  speculate  that  IPC  decided 
they  weren’t  going  to  succeed  — es- 
pecially taking  the  Essentials  article 
into  account". 

His  advice  to  employers  is  to 
“consider  such  requests  seriously 
and  comply  with  them  if  they  can. 
Many  companies  still  have  a knee- 
jerk  reaction  and  think  It’s  OK  if 
you’re  at  the  check-out  at  Sains- 
bury’s  but  not  for  a manager". 

Possible  but  not  probable:  the  In- 
stitute of  Management's  new  report, 
to  be  published  in  September, 
shows  that  only  18  per  cent  of 
British  managers  work  part-time, 
compared  with  75  per  cent  of  cleri- 
cal staff  and  42  per  cent  of  admin- ' 
strati ve  workers.  Marks  & Spencer, 
which  now  classifies  Its  staff  as  per- 
manent or  temporary  rather  than 
fell-  or  part-time  (because  no  one 
works  a seven-day  week)  lias  three- 
quarters  of  Its  general  staff  working 
part-time  but  only  10  per  cent  of 
management..  .The  firm  does,  how- 
ever. have  six  job+Oiarea(.fp  “quite 
senior  positions". . 

Credit  Suiqse  . ipveslment  man- 
agement also  believe  the  relation- 
ship between  clleijt  /md  manager 
would  be  damaged:  "ft’s  fin-'  fob  per- 
sonal a thing  and  it  would  be  hope- 
less  If  ft  wasn’t  clear  who  was 
, running  things.'' Well,  it  would  be 
■ clear,  the  portfolloa  r-  would  : be 


shared  between  two  people.  "I  sup- 
pose you  can  make  anything  work  if 
you  put  in  enough  effort  It  would 
be  of  limited  value  lo  the  firm,"  a 
company  spokesman  says. 

Charlie  Monkcom,  one  of  four 
joint  co-ordinators  (job-sharing,  of 
course)  at  New  Ways  to  Work,  an 
educational  charity  pioneering  new 
working  patterns,  believes  that  alti- 
tudes htc  changing  — ‘Sarah  Rolls 
would  have  lost  her  case  eight  years 
aS°”  — and  that  there  is  now  sueh  a 
body  of  experience  allowing  that 
job-sharing  is  feasible  that  the  em- 
ployers’ position  is  less  tenable. 
However,  he  feels  that  in  some 
cases  it  can't  work:  “Where  there's  a 
need  for  affirmative  leadership,  for 
example.  And  perhaps  with  lawyers 
ami  accnunlnnla,  where  the  client 
wants  the  same  person  (here  all  the 
time,'' 

Whnl  about  tile  rest  «f  luirnpe? 
Job-sharing  is  surprisingly  rare,  but 
this  is  often  because  state  provision 
for  childcare  is  generous  and  |»arl- 
timers  there  have  more  statutory 
rights  than  those  in  Britain,  lu  Hol- 
land, under  the  Collective  Agree- 
ment between  empluyers  anti  trarle 
unions,  anyone  lias  the  legal  right  to 
go  p:irt-liine.  Some  men  are  choos- 
ing to  go  from  full-time  lu  four 
‘lays  a week  in  order  lu  took 
alter  i heir  children.  In 
Sweden,  a mm  her  has  tin 
right  to  take  uiaierniiy 
leave  until  h*M  child  is 
I*  month-,  old  and 
then  I"  «'Jlk  To  pet 
cent  <>|  her  pH-Muii^ 
to'iuv  until  ih<  child 
is  eight.  ' 

1 lu-iv  n ;i  diqitm 
pattern,  in  -mi them  , 
1-11  rope,  ill,  re  i.-i„|  i„  ' 
he  k-w  li.it  l-iinic*  I 
workers  bee.m-e  liu-i-  ; 

ne-ses  ,il"e  often  *[i|,t||  ' 

and  lamily-run.  In  hal>. 
employers  have  shown  nu 
interest  because  the  cum  uf 
part-lime  social  coniribuiions 
are  high,  in  northern  Europe 
there  are  more  part-timers:  21  per 
cent  in  Denmark  and  36  tier  cent  in 
the  Netherlands.,  compared  with  2-1 
in  Britain. 

In  the  US,  job-sharing  is  fairly 
rare:  “Companies  would  rather  hire 
consultants  on  an  hourly  rate  and 
avoid  paying  health  benefits,"  says 
one  foreign  news  editor  at  Associ- 
ated Press  in  New  York,  who  suc- 
cessfully job-shared  for  yeara  with 
another  mother,  both  having  re- 
turned from  maternity  leave.  Inter- 
estingly, when  a man  applied  for  a 
job-share  there  because  he  wanted 
spare  time  in  which  to  write  a novel, 
he  was  lurried  down  because  “the 
head  of  department  wanted  to  keep 
job-shares  for  women  Wilh  families". 

Is  this  sex.  discrimination?  Alan 
Lakin  snys  not  “If  a company  lets  a 
woman  job-share  in  order  to  spend 
more  limfe  with  her  children,  and  a 
niqn  comes  along  and  says  he  wants, 
to  go  part-liiiie  for  oihpr,  reasons^ 
then  it  wouldn’t  be  considered  detri- 
mental to  him  to  work  fan-lime." 

Whether  for  reasons  of  childcare 
or  creativity,  many  job-sharers  or/,  j 
part-timers  — myself  included 
feel  going  back  to  a five^ay,  weelc 
woiildbe  unbearable.  ‘ ' , 

. Would  Sarah  Rolls  like  Jo.  return  , 
to. full-time  work?  "WJujh  you’ve', 
had  a career,  it’s  nice  tq  keep  that 
side  ofyour  life  ticking  over.  #u(  j i 

going  hack  until  my  ■ 
Children  are  - older.  And  I ‘can't.  . 
imagine , going  back,  into  maga- 
ainep*  she  saysi  \ ' . *’ 

' -lU-USTf^TlPN.  B03aR.T09lH  I 
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Throwing  the  book  at  the  Internet 


ILLUSTRATION:  SPIKE  GERRELL 


Are  books  on  the  way  out 
or  is  the  information 
superhighway  just  a load 
of  hype?  Steve  Janies 
puts  them  to  the  test 

BY  THE  END  of  the  century 
the  voter-friendly,  informa- 
tion superhighway  will  con- 
tain more  words  than  the  Library  of 
Congress.  With  more  than  30  mil- 
lion pages  of  text  already  available 
in  cyberspace,  the  Internet  has 
been  dubbed  the  greatest  educa- 
tional resource  ever.  It's  the  new 
electronic  democracy. 

The  computer  frontiersmen  of 
the  British  new  left  and  new  Ameri- 
can right  have  been  donning  their 
Marshall  McLuhan  hats  and  riding 
into  town.  For  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  them,  the  temptation  is  to 
cast  the  so-called  superhighway  in 
the  role  of  in  formation  cash-crop,  to 
cultivate  it  in  the  belief  that  tradi- 
tional civic  institutions  and  services 
will  wither  on  the  vine.  Downsize 
traditional  provision  from  the  high 
street  library,  the  theory  runs,  and 
let  individuals  fill  the  gap  by  pur- 
chasing information  from  the  net. 

Many  agree  that  it*s  time  to  re- 
place books  with  fully  electronic  li- 
braries. "It’s  going  to  have  to 
Itnppcn  sooner  or  later,  so  the  best 
thing  is  to  gel  on  with  it,  figure  out 
the  pitfalls  and  see  how  it  will 
work,'*  says  Soon  Geer,  managing 
editor  of  Wired  magazine. 

Society  used  to  equate  the 
growth  oflibrarics  with  the  growth 
of  civilisation  — from  the  baked  day 
tablets  at  Nineveh,  the  two  great  li- 
braries at  Alexandria,  to  the  4,769 
public  libraries  established  in 
Britain  since  1850.  Despite  falling 
attendance.  Britons  still  use  li- 
braries heavily:  sue  out  of  10  people 
in  England  and  Wales  use  a public 
library  at  least  once  a year.  Of  132 
million  volumes  on  the  shelves,  33.5 
million  are  on  loan  at  any  one  time. 

But  the  statistics  for  funding  are 
bleak — book  funds  for  inner  London 
down  39  per  cent  over  the  past  10 
years,  16  per  cent  fewer  librarians, 
£612  million  needed  for  building. 

Most  library  users  are  middle- 
class  voters  with  an  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  library  service;  but 
they  also  buy  into  a hi-tech  future.  If 
politicians  underfund  high  street  li- 
braries but  launch  half-cocked  into  | 
cyberspace,  who  pays  the  price? 
Compare  the  25p  of  tax  spent  on 
libraries  per  head  of  population  with 
the  £1,000  or  more  it  costs  to  buy  a 
multimedia  PC  and  modem.  Then 
add  the  cost  of  a copy  of  Windows 
3.1  or  Windows  95,  plus  phone  calls 
and  up  to  £10  per  month  for  an  In- 
ternet subscriber,  and  the  super- 
highway weighs  in  as  the  far  more 
expensive  option. 

Politicians  have  started  uttering 
platitudes  about  the  value  of  the 
Internet  to  the  public.  But  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  trying  to  equate  com- 
puter-power with  citizenry:  the  con- 
tent of  the  Internet  has  no  respect 
fur  time  or  space  — or  social  and 
ethical  niceties.  A library  does  not 
simply  dematerinlise  overnight; 
sites  on  the  Internet  often  disap- 
pear, And  if  the  sujierhighwny  could 
ever  be  tamed  U won't  be  elected 
representatives  deciding  what  it 
publishes  or  to  whal  standards. 

To  understand  why,  first  appreci- 
ate just  how  unintelligent  and  un- 
mysterious  a place  the  Internet 
actually  is.  It  has  no  central  brain,  it 
has  no  secret  ingredient.  It’s  simply 
numerous  computers  talking  with 


eHch  other.  Any  page  that's  pub- 
lished on  the  Internet  is  located  not 
in  a void  but  on  a host  computer. 
Magical  it  isn’t;  nor  is  it  virtual. 

The  easiest  route  into  the  Inter- 
net is  through  the  World  Wide  Web, 
which  is  millions  of  graphic  pages 
called  sites  that  are  connected 
through  hypertext  links  (these  are 
the  bits  of  highlighted  text  which, 
when  pressed,  let  you  jump  to  an- 
other page). 

There's  no  problem  if  you  know 
the  address  of  a site  — just  dial  its 
URL  (Uniform  Resource  Locator),  a 
cross  between  a post  code  and  the 
ISBN  number  you’ll  find  on  the 
back  of  a book.  Suppose,  however, 
you're  researching  blind.  You’re  no 
I more  likely  to  realise  that  the  URL 
for  First  Aid  Online  is  http:/ 
www.segaoa.com  than  you  are  to 
know  that  on  the  shelves  of  a high 
street  library  a book  about  the  Corn 
Laws  is  filed  under  code  History 
941.081.  In  this  case  you  consult  a 
search  engine  — the  internet's  ver- 
sion of  a librarian.  You  feed  it  key 
words,  then  the  search  engine  does 
the  finding  — allegedly. 

This  is  where  the  fun  starts.  To 
discover  how  effective  this  process 
really  Is,  I'm  going  to  compare  how 
good  the  Internet  is  at  sourcing  ref- 
erence material  with  a conventional 
library.  There  are  several  pieces  of 
information  I'm  looking  for.  Against 
the  clock  I try  to  locate  them  on  the 


Internet  and  in  a medium-sized 
urban  library  in  north  London. 

I want  to  know  a)  how  much  more 
it  costs  to  produce  a supposedly 
BSE-free,  organically-reared  cow 
than  one  produced  by  conventional 
means:  b)  the  date  of  the  Beveridge 
Report  on  the  welfare  state;  c)  what 
happened  when  the  Tory  party  frag- 
mented over  the  Corn  Laws. 

I told  the  engine  supplied  by  my 
net  service  provider  to  search 
under  Corn  Laws.  With  a 72  per 
cent  match  rating,  top  of  the  list  of 
finds  was  "Breast  implant  firm  halts 
compensation  claim".  Another  en- 
gine came  up  with  “Dow  Corning 
bankruptcy  filing  impedes  silicone 
implant  cases".  It  was  the  same 
story  but  at  least  I knew  what  was 
happening:  the  search  engines  were 
matching  Corn  Laws  with  news  sto- 
ries from  May  1995  on  Dow  Corn- 
ing, an  American  manufacturer  of 
silicone  breasts. 

TIME  to  think  laterally,  with 
British  political  history  as  the 
new  parameter.  Again  the  re- 
sults were  wildly  unpredictable. 
Some  engines  gave  a list  of  recent 
press  comments  by  contemporary 
British  politicians,  others  found 
abstracts  on  the  history  of  British 
Columbia  — and,  yes,  some  discov- 
ered sites  about  British  history. 
That  much,  at  least,  was  encourag- 
ing. All  I had  to  do  now  was  to  start 


opening  the  pages  and  work  niy  way 
through  any  hotlinks  until  I found 
the  answer. 

The  trawl  lasted  two  hours.  I'd 
tracked  down  a suitable  document 
and  was  within  a hair  breadth  of  get- 
ting the  goods  — or  so  I still  believe 
— only  to  discover  that  the  journal  I 
wanted  on  British  political  history  of 
the  1800s  wasn't  an  on-line  service 
at  all  but  a subscription  page  for  a 
paper-based  academic  magazine. 

The  following  day  I tried  a new 
engine.  It  led  me  straight  to  a suc- 
cinct description  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
If  only  this  had  happened  earlier. 

But  that's  a good  illustration  of 
just  how  hit-and-miss  the  Internet 
can  be.  The  search  relating  to  cattle 
farming  proved  equally  frustrating 
for  different  reasons  with  6,000 
entries  under  “organic  farming"  to 
scroll  through.  And  while  “organic 
farming  costs”  should  have  nar- 
rowed the  odds  it  created  exactly 
the  same  list  Looking  under  BSE 
produced  no  Joy  either.  In  one  in- 
stance up  popped  a long,  long  list  of 
uninformative  briefings  on  mad  cow 
disease  — while  another  engine  in- 
terpreted the  acronym  as  (yet  an- 
other mammiform  red  herring) 
Breast  Self-Examination. 

I had  successfully  researched 
only  one  fact  in  four  and  meanwhile 
the  Internet  had  stolen  five  hours  of 
my  life  and  plundered  £4  from  me  in 
phone  calls.  Time  to  step  out  for  air. 


As  well  as  a good  range  of  books, 
Kentish  Town  library  hires  music 
CDs  for  60p  (with  10  or  more  tracks 
per  disc,  a snip  compared  with  the 
seven  minutes  and  9p  spent  down- 
loading a 15-second  sound  sample 
from  an  Internet  jukebox).  It  has  a 
file  containing  the  last  two  weeks 
newspapers,  as  well  as  magazines. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  I’d  com- 
pleted my  research.  Some  of  the 
books  weren't  located  where  they 
were  meant  to  be,  but  suitable  alter- 
natives were  always  at  hand.  And 
much  of  the  content  was  surpris- 
ingly up-to-date. 

So  folMsh  marks  for  the  local 
library  and  Us  efficiency  and  only 
deux  points  for  the  net  — but  why? 
Perhaps  the  real  strength  of  the 
Internet  lies  in  people  finding 
people,  not  finding  information,  as 
Brewster  Kahle,  the  founder  of 
Wide  Area  Information  Services,  re- 
cently wrote  in  Wired:  "Information 
retrieval  is  not  about  finding  how 
much  tannin  there  is  in  an  apple.  It's 
about  letting  everyone  publish.” 

The  term  “classification  in  crisis" 
is  overused  among  the  library  com- 
munity, but  as  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  expands  so  do  the  gaps 
in  categorising  it  Humans  make 
mistakes  when  deciding  which  in- 
formation is  relevant  to  a particular 
inquiry.  Attempting  to  get  a com- 
puter to  work  it  out  can  be  nigh-on 
impossible. 

S THE  Web  booms  90  does 
the  growth  in  processing 
power.  The  prospect  of  in- 
creased competition,  quicker  9pider 
programs  that  trawl  the  Internet  in 
search  of  new  sites,  and  more  so- 
phisticated indexing  programs,  lead 
both  Sean  Geer  from  Wired  and 
Guy  Daines  from  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation to  believe  that  the  Internet 
will  become  more  efficient  and 
cheaper  to  operate. 

"Information  can  make  compa- 
nies very  rich,"  explains  Geer,  "so 
most  work  very  hard  to  improve  the 
quality  of  it,  and  as  larger  busi- 
nesses continue  to  enter  the  market 
you'll  see  prices  drop  and  the  stan- 
dards raised." 

Daines  agrees:  "After  a while  the 
problem  becomes  not  one  of  capital 
investment  but  of  revenue  implica- 
tions. If  you  buy  a book  it's  a physi- 
cal object  and  can  be  used  by  X 
number  of  people.  Far  more  worry- 
ing is  how  we’d  keep  track  of 
charges  for  the  Internet.  Wliat 
would  have  to  happen  is  that  consor- 
tiums of  public  libraries  would  form 
to  purchase  their  information  needs." 

This  is  the  real  dilemma  for  the 
politicians:  there  is  no  centre  or  or- 
ganisation to  the  Internet.  Informa- 
tion capital  is  like  financial  capital: 
vast,  global  and  subject  only  to  its 
markets.  It  fa  possible  for  govern- 
ments to  buy  stakes  in  the  content 
of  the  Internet  but,  as  Geer  points 
out,  the  policy  shift  would  be  enor- 
mous and  so  would  the  costs. 

The  creation  of  the  global  village 
will  not  mean  universally  rising 
standards.  That  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed on  a local  level  — by  teach- 
ers, by  parents  who  encourage 
learning,  by  responsive  and  highly- 
trained  keepers  of  public  knowledge. 

The  potential  of  the  Internet  is 
vast  — but  perhaps  it  is  time  for  a 
moment  to  put  aside  digital  dreams 
and  think  old-fashioned  thoughts  of 
more  books  on  shelves.  If  oply  to  lift 
learning  out  from  between  an. 
underfunded  rock  and  a technical, 
hard  place.  And  if  only,  to, really 
that  when  the  hire  of  .the  superhigh- 
way becomes  irresistible  WemU8t 
travel  on  it  prepared.  Otherwise,  ,we 
Btanti  at  the  roadside  and 
dumb  reverence  upon  the  plotfieS  Qi 
the  new  wave  emperor.  - • ••" 
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Tennis  Wimbledon  Championship 

Bit-part  players 
take  centre  stage 


Premature  exit . . . Boris  Becker  retire*)  after  injuring  his  right  wrist 
in  the  mutch  with  Neville  Godwin  photograph  <t.ive  bruhshli. 


Stephen  Bleriey 

WHEN  Todd  Martin,  one  of 
the  most  phlegmatic  play- 
ers on  the  men’s  circuit, 
describes  something  as  "interest- 
ing", one  can  be  pretty  sure  that  all 
hell  has  broken  loose. 

Martin,  the  last  surviving  seed  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the  men’s  draw, 
eased  his  6ft  6in  frame  into  an  un- 
comfortable-looking chair  last  Sat- 
urday and  surmised  it  had  indeed 
been  “an  interesting  week"  and  that 
it  was  “nice  to  see  a few  new 
names". 

Nobody  disputed  Martin’s  accu- 
racy. Of  the  16  original  men’s  seeds 
only  five  started  the  second  week  at 
die  All  England  Club.  Hie  modern 
era  has  never  known  such  carnage. 

The  seeding  committee  reserve 
the  right  to  juggle  with  world  rank- 
ings. In  Melbourne,  Paris  and  New 
York  the  computer  rules;  Wimble- 
don adds  the  human  touch. 

Understandably  the  loss  of  Andre 
Agassi,  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov, 
Michael  Chang,  Jim  Courier  et  a! 
has  led  to  criticism.  Germany's 
Michael  Stich.  never  short  of  an 
opinion,  led  the  attack. 

Shell's  complaint  is  that  too  many 
of  the  heavy  servers  have  ended  up 
in  the  top  half  of  the  draw.  True,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  unfortunate 
that  only  one  from  Pete  Sampras, 
Goran  Ivanisevic  and  Stich  himself 
can  make  the  final  but  the  seeding 
committee  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
die  loss  of  Becker  through  injury  or 
the  vagaries  of  the  draw. 

"It's  a fluke  what  happened  to 
Boris,”  said  Martin.  "And  you  can't 
say  that,  since  Agassi  doesn't  serve 
as  big  as  Goran,  they  should  swap 
places  in  the  draw.” 


Sampras,  whose  response  to  such 
matters  is  as  controlled  and  spare  as 
much  of  his  play,  replied  to  the  con- 
troversy by  saying  nothing  should 
be  changed.  "It’s  just  the  way  it  has 
happened  — in  the  bottom  half  of 
the  draw  the  guys  just  haven't  come 
through,  so  what  can  you  do?” 

The  All  England  Club  is  no  more 
likely  to  succumb  to  computer  power 
than  it  is  to  rip  up  the  grass.  And  the 
arguments  about  both  will  doubtless 
continue  forever  and  a day. 

Sampras  rarely  worries  about 
what  is  going  on  around  him  in  the 
draw,  although  even  he  was  aware 
of  die  hold  football  had  last  week, 
"It  seemed  like  Wimbledon  lmd 
taken  a back  scat."  It  had.  And,  al- 
though the  (bought  of  a Snnipras- 
Martin  final  hardly  sets  the  blood 
singing,  they  locked  into  n colossal 
five-set  third-round  match  in  the 
French  Open. 

Sampras  has  had  no  such  energy- 
sapping  encounters  so  far:  he  bene- 
fits hugely  from  the  serve-oriented 
tennis  on  grass,  with  its  usually 
short  and  sharp  rallies. 

Meanwhile  Britain's  Tim  Hen- 
man not  only  played  well  during 
week  one  but  also  conducted  him- 
self off  die  court  with  n purposeful 
rationality.  Euro  96  shielded  him 
from  a full-blown  media  nnslnughi 
hut  further  progress  is  sure  to  leave 
him  carrying  the  burden  of  a na- 
tion’s expectations. 

The  computer  that  adjusts 
women's  rankings  on  tournament 
results  rarely  overheats.  Katarina 
Sludenikova's  second-round  victory 
over  Monica  Seles  provided  the 
biggest  glitch  of  the  first  week.  The 
23-year-old  Slovak  won  7-5,  5-7,  6-4 
but  a fit  and  match-honed  Seles 
would  have  galloped  through  this 


match.  Lick  of  tennis  cutigld  up 
witli  her  as  it  did  Andre  Agassi,  al- 
beit sooner  than  1110*1  had  expected. 

Tile  early  defeat  of  Sell-*,  couplet) 
with  last  Saturday's  defeat  of  the  No 
5 seed.  Germany's  Alike  Huber, 
seems  to  have  given  Arantxa 
Sanchez  Vicario  a turbulence-free 
flight  to  the  final. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  Steffi  Graf 
was  disconcerted  by  the  jailing  of 
her  father  for  income  (ax  evasion,  it 
was  feared  dial  her  reign  was  over. 
Her  quarter-final  defeat  in  the  Ital- 
ian Open,  where  her  mind  was 
clearly  miles  away  from  her  match 


against  Martiii:i  Hingis,  emphasised 
that  concern. 

Then  came  her  I Dili  Grand  Slam 
victory  ill  the  French  Open  and  pre- 
dictions of  her  imminent  decline 
looked  foolish.  Graf  ims  no  intention 
of  becoming  history  yet  and  her 
first  three  matches  here  have  done 
nothing  to  diminish  the  impression 
that  a seventh  Wimbledon  title  is 
well  within  her  grasp.  However,  she 
does  have  a slight  problem  with  her 
left  knee  and  wore  a small  slicking 
plaster  against  Nicole  Arendt.  "It 
lakes  a little  bit  of  pressure  away 
from  the  tendon.” 


Sports  Diary  Mike  Kiely 

Christie  raring  to  go 


Linford  Christies “wui-he. 

won't-he”  game  with  the  media 
over  whether  he  would  defend 
his  100m  title  In  Atlanta  finally 
ended  when  the  36-year-old  Lon- 
doner confirmed  his  decision  to 
take  on  the  world’s  fastest  men. 
Christie  will  also  compete  in  the 
200m  and  sprint  relay,  and  appeared 
relaxed,  telling  the  assembled 
press:  "I  don't  think  I will  be  around 
to  run  in  2000,  so  I might  as  well 
grab  this  opportunity  now." 

Another  great  Olympian  and 
holder  of  eight  gold  medals, 
sprinter  Carl  Lewis  (below  right), 
has  failed  to  make  the  line-up  for  the 
United  States  4 x 100  metres  relay 
team  after  finishing  last  in  the  100m 
at  the  US  Olympic  trials. 

Unless  there  is  an  Injury  to  one  of 
the  four  athletes  selected  — Dennis 
Mitchell,  Michael  Marsh,  Jon 
Drummond  and  Leroy  Burrell — 
Lewis  will  be  left  with  only  the  long 
jump  to  aim  for,  denying  him  the 
chance  to  equal  the  record  of  10 
gold  medals  achieved  by  Ray  Ewry.  ■ 
Meanwhile,  Britain's  , Diane 
Modahl  successfully  fought  off  a 
High  Court  attempt  by  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  to  block  the 
damages  action  she  lias  launched 
against  the  organisation  after  being 
cleared  of  drug-taking  allegations. 


THE  climax  of  Euro  96  had  a fa- 
miliar ring  to  it  . . . another 
major  tournament,  another  case  of 
Deutschland  Ober  alles.  There  wa9  a 
feeling  of  dijd  vu  about  England's 
fate  as  well,  Terry  Venables  becom- 
ing the  second  coach  of  the  national 
side  to  see  his  team  denied  a final 
appearance  after  losing  a penalty 
shoot-out  to  Germany.  In  contrast  to 
Bobby  Robson’s  side  in  Turin  in 
1990,  it  was  Tel’s  boys  who  took  the 
lead,  thanks  to  an  Alan  Shearer 
header  in  the  third  minute.  How- 
ever, the  advantage  was  relin- 
quished inside  15  minutes,  Stefan 
Kuntz  converting  a cross  from 
Thomas  Helmer.  Both  sides  missed 


Lewist  relay  hopes  dashed 


chances  to  finish  the  game  from 
open  play  and  the  spot  kick  competi- 
tion finished  6-5  after  Gareth  South- 
gate  saw  his  effort  saved  by 
Andreas  Ktipke.  In  the  other  semi, 
France  also  lost  on  penalties.  Rey- 
naud  Pedros  failing  from  the  spot  to 
give  the  Czechs  victory. 


THE  ground  staff  at  Edgbaston 
are  expected  to  find  themselves 
on  a sticky  wicket  this  week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Test  & County 
Cricket  Board’s  pitches  subcommit- 
tee after  complaints  about  the  state 
of  the  turf,  most  recently  after  last 
month's  first  Test  against  India. 
Warwickshire  County  Cricket  club 
has  reportedly  received  recommen- 
dations from  the  TCCB’s  inspector 
of  pitches,  Harry  Brind,  and  al- 
though there  is  no  question  at  this 
stage  of  Edgbaston  losing  its  status 
as  a Test  venue,  head  groundsman 
Steve  Rouse  and  chairman  of  the 
house-and-ground  committee  Mike 
Hurst  may  face  some  fierce  deliver- 
ies from  irate  TCCB  members. 


ENGLAND’S  team  for  the  third 
and  final  Test  against  India  at 
Trent  Bridge  Is  likely  to  see  only 
;one  major  change  from  Lord’s,  with 
left-arm  spinner  Min  Patel  coming 
in  for  Peter  Martin.  The  full  team  is: 
Atherton  (capt),  Stewart.  Hussain, 
Thorpe,  Hick,  Irani,  Russell,  Lewis, 
Cork,  MulleUy,  Patel,  Ealltam,  Salis- 
bury. 


WALES  lost  their  Rugby  League 
European  title  on  home 
ground  when  England  came  to 
Cardiff  and  carried  off  the  spoils 
thanks  to  a 2G-12  winning  margin, 
man  of  the  match  Bobby  Goulding 
contributing  14  points. 


THE  world  heavyweight  boxing 
merry  go-round  gained  another 
passenger  when  London's  Henry 
Akinwande  defeated  Jeremy 
Williams  to  claim  the  World  Boxing 
Organisation  belt  relinquished  by 
Riddick  Bowe,  and  joined  Frank 
Bruno,  Lennox  Lewis  and  Herbie 
Hide  a9  Britons  who  have  won  a 
modern  version  of  the  world  heavy- 
weight title.  A bout  with  Mike 
Tyson  is  not  out  of  the  question: 
T^son  reportedly  prefers  taller  op- 
ponents, and  at  6ft  7in,  Akinwande 
certainly  fits  the  bill. 


ONE  Englishman  will  have  cause 
to  thank  German  team  man- 
ager Berti  Vogts  after  placing  a £122 
accumulator  bet  with  the  book- 
maker William  Hill.  Having  been 
proved  right  with  his  other  predic- 
tions, he  was  set  to  win  £201,069  if 
the  Germans  carried  off  the  trophy 
at  Wembley.  If  he  fancies  another 
flutter,  one  firm  is  already  offering 
odds  of  7-1  on  Vogt&'s  squad  taking 
die  World  Cup  in  Paris  in  two  years' 
time. 


Shiv  Sharmaia  on  holiday 
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Motor  Racing 

Hill  profits 
from  Ferrari ’s 
misfortune 

Alan  Henry  at  Mapny-Cours 

DAMON  HILL  was  delivered 
victory  in  the  French  Gmnd 
Prbt  011  a plate  on  Sunday  when 
Michael  Schumacher’s  Ferrari, 
which  had  qualified  on  pole  po- 
sition, suffered  major  engine 
failure  as  it  was  leading  the  peck 
round  the  final  formation  lap  to 
the  storting  grid. 

It  wan  Hill's  sixth  win  of  the 
season,  and  It  look  him  25 
points  clear  in  the  world  champi- 
onship over  ills  Wlllinmn  team* 
mate  Jacques  VLIIencuvv,  who 
whh  runner-up,  as  he  prepares 
for  an  emotional  home  grand 
prlx  nt  Silvers  lone  on  July  1 -1 . 

"I  won  worried  Unit  Michael's 
engine  was  going  1o  blow  up  in  a 
big  way  and  leave  :i  huge  oil 
slick,"  said  llill,  “ho  I hud  to 
buck  off.  1 1 is  car  was  spraying  a 
lot  of  oil  nut  on  In  llie  track  and 
also  on  In  niy  visor,  it  was  pretty 
unexpected,  really,  Imi  of  course 
it  made  the  race  u whole  lot 
easier  for  me  at  (he  start.'' 

With  his  key  championship 
rival  falling  away.  Hill's  Williams 
cantered  to  n co  nun  ail  ding  eight- 
second  victory  over  his  Cana- 
dian teani-tnnle  — who  drove  a 
determined  race  wearing  a sur- 
gical neck  support,  needed  after 
he  walked  away  from  a spectacu- 
lar L35mph  accident  during 
Saturday's  qualifying  session. 

With  Jean  AJesi  and  Gerhard 
Berger  finishing  third  and 
fourth,  it  was  a 1 -2-3-4  grand 
slam  for  Renault's  latest  specifi- 
cation RS8B  engine,  which  was 
being  used  for  the  first  time  at 
this  race.  It  was  also  a salutary 
reminder  of  the  huge  perfor- 
mance benefit  these  teams  stand 
to  lose  at  the  end  of  next  season 
when  the  French  company  with- 
draws from  Formula  One. 

Things  could  hardly  have  been 
worse  for  Ferrari.  Even  before 
Schumacher’s  abrupt  departure 
the  team  had  been  in  trouble 
during  qualifying  when  Eddie 
Irvine's  car  was  found  to  have  a 
“dimensional  irregularity*  — 
one  of  the  deflector  panels  on 
the  bodywork  was  higher  than  al- 
lowed. Irvine  bad  his  qualifying 
times  disallowed  and  had  to 
start  from  22nd  and  laBt  place 
on  the  grid  rather  than  his  origi- 
nal tenth  place. 

Schumacher  did  not  mince  his 
words,  “At  first  I was  very 
angry, H he  said.  “Angry  because, 
in  a few  seconds,  I saw  all  the 
hard  work  I have  done  together 
with  tiie  team  go  up  in  smoke. 
But  it  is  at  times  like  this  that 
you  must  control  your  emotions 
and  stay  cool  and  rational. 

“The  (net  that  wc  would  have 
reliability  problems  Is  something 
I was  aware  of  from  the  moment 
I started  working  for  Ferrari. 
However,  I thought  wc  would 
have  them  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son, rattier  than  after  a period  of 
good  reliability." 

Completing  the  top  bIx  were 
the  Mcl-aren-Morcedes  of  Mikn 
Hakklncn  and  David  Coulthard. 
Hnkkincn  ran  strongly  in  third 
place  ahead  of  Vllleneuve  In  the 
early  stages  but  dropped  back 
after  losing  first  and  second  gear 
juat  before  halfway. 


